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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 

HERE is, unhappily, reason to fear further trouble in 
Natal. The death of Bambaata, so far from putting an end 

to the disturbances, seems to have increased them. It is esti- 
mated that three thousand rebels are now in arms and that 
another thousand may jointhem. These forces are divided into 
two impis, one in the Umvoti Valley and the other in the 
Tugela Valley north of Mapumulo. On Monday Colonel Barker 
repulsed part of the latter impi near Noodsberg, killing six hun- 
dred ; and on the following day a general attack was made upon 
the main body of the rebels, and Mesini’s kraals were burned 
and three hundred and fifty of his rearguard slain. General 
Sir Jobn Dartnell has now joined the Field Force, of which 
it is understood that he will take chief command. We would 
call our readers’ attention to the letter in Thursday’s papers 
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signed by H.R.H. Princess Christian, Lady Elgin, and other 


ladies who have been associated with South Africa, including | 


the widow of that distinguished Natal soldier, Colonel Royston. 
The letter appeals for funds to provide extra comforts for the 
Colonial troops now serving in Natal, comforts especially 
needed in a winter campaign in an arduous country. We 
sincerely trust that the appeal will be generously responded to, 
for no more signal proof could be given of the interest 
felt by Englishmen in Natal’'s gallant struggle. Donations 
should be sent to H.R.H. Princess Christian, Schomberg 
House, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


The conflict between the Duma and the bureaucracy still 
continues. Agrarian riots are reported from almost every 
province, and the disaffection which appeared in the Guards 
seems to have spread into other regiments. Meanwhile the | 
main question at issue is no nearer a settlement, and there is 
every danger that the protraction of the quarrel will drive 
moderate men into the ranks of the extremists. A change of 
Ministry is widely hinted at, but, as we have argued elsewhere, 
none of the leaders in the Duma, such as M. Mouromtseff 
or Count Heyden, are likely to accept office unless the 
question of Ministerial responsibility is first settled ; and the 
mere substitution of another bureaucrat for M. Goremykin 
will have no effect upon the situation. It seems probable, 
however, that the experiment will be tried. M. Yermoloff is 
named as Premier, and it is said that an attempt will be 
made to conciliate the Duma by announcing that the resigna- 
tion of the present Cabinet was due to its failure to win the 
confidence of the Delegates. It remains to be seen how the 
Duma will take this transparent spreading of the net. 

An extraordinary scene was witnessed at the sitting of the 
Duma on Monday, when the abolition of capital punishment 
was discussed. The statutory month of reference having 


| tage of those who pay it. 


expired, the Bill came back from the Ministry to the House, 
and several members of the Government attended to oppose 
it. After a long and able speech from General Kuzmin- 
Karavaieff, the Reporter of the Bill, the Minister of Justice 
and the Chief Naval Procurator opposed it on behalf of the 
Ministry. They were received with laughter and cries of 
“ Resign!” but when General Pavloff rose to follow them the 
interruption became a tumult. His association with extreme 
reactionary measures brought a large part of the audience to 
their feet with loud cries of “ Hangman!” and “ Murderer!” 
General Pavloff endeavoured for some minutes to gain a 
hearing, but even his courage failed before the storm of 
hatred, and, after M. Mouromtseff had endeavoured in vain 
to secure order, he left the House. When the sitting was 
resumed, M. Aladin and other members of the Labour 
group announced that, much as they cherished the right of 
free speech, they would always refuse to hear General Pavloff. 
“The rostrum was not a scaffold: it was no place for a 
hangman.” With the principle involved in the abolition of 
capital penalties we have dealt elsewhere. 


On Monday in the House of Lords Lord Newton did 
valuable service in calling attention to the proposed increase 
in the Turkish Custom-duties, which would involve a 
burden upon British trade of several hundreds of thousands 
of pounds, and would be used in all likelihood either to 
further the Baghdad Railway scheme, to promote the new 
strategic railway to Mecca,—or, we may add, to assist such 
action as Turkey’s recent attempt to take possession of portions 
of Egyptian territory. Lord Fitzmaurice in reply said that the 
Turkish Government would not be allowed to use any of its 
newly acquired funds for any purpose until the Macedonian 
Budget had been balanced, and that it was this end which the 
Government had in mind in consenting to the Customs 
increase. Lord Lansdowne agreed that some sacrifice was 
desirable if a more orderly government could be established 
in Macedonia, since that country was a standing menace to 
the peace of Europe. But this increase in duties should only 
be allowed upon terms, and should not come into operation 
until we had satisfied ourselves by experience that these 
terms were being fulfilled. We are in full agreement with 
Lord Lansdowne’s suggestion. It is idle to pay money out of 
our pocket when that money may be used to the disadvan- 
We must remember also that even 
if the increase in Customs is earmarked to be spent in 
Macedonia, the result will be to set free money in the Turkish 
Treasury for other purposes. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Reay called atten- 
tion to the recent decrees issued by the Congo Free State 
Government, and insisted that Britain had a right to supervise 
the reforms promised. Lord Fitzmaurice replied with a 
trenchant criticism of the whole policy of King Leopold. 
Many of the recommendations of the Commission bad not 
been given effect to, and there was no security that the few 
accepted would be properly acted upon. There was no 
guarantee for the proper administration of justice, and Britain 
must insist upon her right to establish Consular Courts. 
What began as an avowedly philanthropic enterprise must not 
be allowed to set philanthropy and common decency at 
defiance. Lord Lansdowne in an admirable speech showed 
that on this question there was no division of opinion among 
British statesmen. They had a Treaty right of intervention, 
and, above all, a moral right. He drew a sharp distinction 
between the Belgian and the Congo Governments, and 
suggested a Conference of the signatory Powers to investigate 
the whole matter, adding that he would welcome the trans- 
ference of the Congo State to Belgium. He emphasised also 
the importance of the financial side, and the necessity of seeing 
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_ that the country was not treated as a milch-cow, and that a 
due proportion of the profits were allotted to the purposes of 
adminstration. 


On Monday the House of Commons discussed Clause VI. 
of the Education Bill, the clause which applies compulsory 
attendance at school to secular instruction only, The main 
battle took place on an amendment moved by Mr. Walters, the 
practical result of which was to make religious instruction 
part of the regular curriculum, subject, of course, to a Con- 
science Clause. The Government left the matter open to 
their followers, and we are glad to say that when the vote was 
taken the majority against the amendment was only 16 (283 to 
267). In view of such a vote, we may feel confident that the 
House of Commons will not insist on retaining the clause if 
the House of Lords strikes it out. The result is eminently 
satisfactory. It is, in our view, essential that the State 
should give religious instruction in the fundamentals of 
Christianity to all children whose parents do not definitely 
express the wish that their children shall have a purely 
secular education. To place on record in the law that the 
State does not consider it its duty to make religious instruc- 
tion obligatory, even when that can be done without in any 
way violating the conscientious objections of the parents, 
would, in our opinion, be nothing less than a national 
misfortune. We note that not less than eighty-five Liberals 
voted in the minority, and that they included three members 
of the Cabinet, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Buxton, and Sir Henry 
Fowler, and two other members of the Government, Mr. 
Herbert Samuel and Sir John Walton. The fact that Sir 
Henry Fowler is a member of the Wesleyan Church shows 
that the Nonconformists are by no means unanimous in 
favour of Clause VI. 


On Tuesday the debate took place on Clause VII., which 
places a statutory disability on teachers in the State schools 
to give religious education under Clause III., even though 
they are anxious to do so, and the giving of such instruction 
would not interfere with their other duties. In our opinion, 
the arguments for the imposition of such a disability urged on 
the Government side were most inconclusive. We find, indeed, 
nothing to make us alter our view that it will be impossible 
in the future to maintain the disqualification. The history 
of British liberty is a continuous record of the abolition of 
similar disabilities, and we cannot believe that a new one 
can be successfully imposed at the present time. When the 
guillotine fell the disqualifying clause was added to the 
Bill by a majority of 181 (364 to 185). On Wednesday 
Clause VIII., the Clause appointing the three Commissioners, 
was under discussion. Mr. Birrell announced that the Com- 
missioners would be Sir Arthur Wilson, a member of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council; Sir Hugh Owen, 
the author of standard works upon education and trusts; and 
Mr. Worsley-Taylor, a Unionist lawyer of distinction who 
sat in the last Parliament, The names gave general satis- 
faction, and we trust have produced a sense of shame in those 
extreme partisans who so unfairly declared that Mr. Birrell 
intended to appoint a packed Commission or “Star Cham- 
ber,” and so forth. The greater part of Wednesday's debate 
was occupied with subtle legal arguments in regard to the 
niceties of the law connected with public trusts. 


In the miscellaneous and discursive debate on the Foreign 
Office Vote on Thursday, Sir Edward Grey made a memorable 
statement in regard to the condition of Egypt. In the first 
place, he showed that the newspaper reports of the executions 
had given a very incorrect and unfair impression of the 
manner in which they were carried out. There had been no 
real want of humanity displayed. Oare had been taken 
that none of the condemned men should witness the 
punishment of the others, and no one not on duty had been 
compelled to attend. Indeed, a cordon of police kept the 

ple at a considerable distance. Sir Edward Grey also 
spoke of the unfairness with which Captain Machell’s name 
had been brought into the matter. All who know Captain 
Machell, or who have followed his work in Egypt, will 
note this defence of his action with satisfaction. Not 
only is he a most capable administrator, but there is 
probably no man in Egypt who has a greater knowledge of, 
or a stronger sympathy with, the natives. The notion of 
associating anything that is brutal or wanting in humanity 





with his name is utterly preposterous. Sir Edward Grey 
went on, in language as impressive as it was obviously 
sincere, to ask the House to remember that all this year the 
fanatical feeling in Egypt had been on the ipcrease, a feeling 
not confined to Egypt, but ome which was spreading 
through the whole of North Africa, Besides the attack 
near Tanta, there had been other significant incidents, and, 
he added, “we may be on the eve of further measures 
necessary to protect Europeans in Egypt.” Speaking 
deliberately, and with a full sense of responsibility, he 
declared that “if the House of Commons did anything at 
this moment to weaken or destroy the authority of the 
Government as it exists in Egypt, they will be face to face 
with a very serious situation.” Nowhere had the lot of the 
common people improved so much as in Egypt in the last 
twenty-five years. “I know very well the House is not going 
to allow, whatever happens in Egypt, that work to be swept 
away by a rush of fanatical passion.” 








As always happens when a Minister has the courage and 
good sense to speak the absolute truth to them, the House of 
Commons were perfectly content with Sir Edward Grey's 
assurances, and Mr. Dillon’s attempt to make mischief out of 
the situation, and to represent our rule in Egypt as a 
dangerous despotism, fell flat. Sir Edward Grey rightly 
promised to lay papers on the table giving the most complete 
accounts of all the transactions connected with the crime and 
the executions. We ourselves may perhaps be allowed to con- 
tribute an item of evidence in regard to the condition of the 
district around Tanta, where the murder oecurred. About a 
fortnight before the murder we received a letter from a corre- 
spondent, an Englishman, living at Tanta drawing our 
attention to the extremely bad feeling towards the British 
and Europeans generally existing in that neighbourhood, and 
dwelling upon the dangerous and fanatical spirit prevalent 
among the natives. It should be remembered that this 
fanatical spirit is a religious one, and that there is no sense 
of oppression by the British in the minds of the fellaheen. 
It is the feeling of Islam against the infidel, not of the 
governed against the governors. 


While in the debate one Irish Member attempted to make 
the British power in Egypt appear odious and tyrannical, 
another Irishman, Mr. McKean, spoke in support of King 
Leopold’s rule in the Congo, and endeavoured to show that 
we had no right to interfere. We are glad to say, however, 
that Sir Edward Grey maintained a firm position in regard to 
the misgovernment, and insisted on the essential point that 
while the State is a trader, and you have trading companies 
with administrative powers, true reform is impossible. Sir 
Edward Grey next dealt with the efforts that had been made 
to prevent the British fleet being sent to Kronstadt, on the 
ground that such a visit would indicate that the British 
Government took the side of the autocracy against the Duma 
and endorsed such actions as the massacre at Bialystok, 
Most properly, Sir Edward Grey refused to be drawn into 
a discussion of the internal affairs of Russia, and expressed 
what we are sure is the absolute truth,—namely, that 
any outside interference from any State whatever will 
not strengthen the reform party, but will rather help its 
opponents. The visit of the fleet was settled some time ago 
and it would be most unwise to alter our plans. . The sane 
part of the nation will, we feel sure, heartily endorse Sir 
Edward Grey’s position on this point. We desire the best 
relations with Russia, and we trust that a wise and free Con- 
stitutional Government will ultimately be established. But 
this can only be achieved by the Russians themselves, and it 
is our duty to maintain an absolute neutrality. Sir Edward 
Grey had on Thursday a most difficult task to perform in 
respect of Egypt, the Congo, and Russia, but it will, we 
believe, be the universal verdict that he acquitted himself 
with admirable discretion and good sense. If possible, he 
raised himself still higher in the estimation of his country- 
men. 


The Blue-book containing the Report of the Commission 
appointed to inquire into the alleged prevalence of breaches 
or neglect of the law relating to the conduct of Divine Service 
and to ornaments and fittings of churches, and to recommend 
remedies for these abuses, was issued on Monday. The Com- 
missioners, who are unanimous, state, to begin with, that certain 
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of the practices named in the Report which are plainly “signifi- 
cant of teaching repugnant to the doctrine of the Church of 
England, and certainly illegal, should be promptly made to cease 
by the exercise of the authority belonging to the Bishops, and, 
if necessary, by proceedings in the Ecclesiastical Courts.” 
These practices, says the Report, are the interpolation of 
the prayers and ceremonies belonging to the Canon of the 
Mass; the use of the words “ Behold the Lamb of God,” 
accompanied by the exhibition of a consecrated wafer or 
bread; reservation of the Sacrament under conditions which 
lead to its adoration; Mass of the Pre-sanctified; Corpus 
Christi processions with the Sacrament; Benediction with the 
Sacrament ; celebration of the Holy Eucharist with the intent 
that there shall be no communicant except the celebrant; 
hymns, prayers, and devotions involving invocation of or 
confession to the Blessed Virgin Mary or the Saints; the 
observance of the festivals of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary and of the Sacred Heart; the veneration 
of images and roods. Such practices are (1) clearly incon- 
sistent with and subversive of the teaching of the Church of 
England; (2) are illegal; and (3) their illegality cannot be 
held to be affected by any view taken of the Constitutional 
character of the Judicial Committee. 


The Report recommends that letters of business should be 
issued to the Convocations with instructions to prepare a new 
rubric regulating the vestments of ministers, and to frame such 
modifications in the law relating to Divine Service and to the 
ornaments and fittings of churches as may tend to secure greater 
elasticity. Im other words, though they hold that certain 
illegal practices must be done away with, the Commis- 
sioners also consider that the law of public worship in the 
Church of England is too narrow for the religious life of the 
present generation. “In an age which has witnessed an extra- 
ordinary revival of spiritual life and activity, the Church has 
had to work under regulations fitted for a different condition 
of things, without that power of self-adjustment which is 
inberent in the conception of a living Church, and is 
possessed by the Established Church of Scotland. The 
result has inevitably been that ancient rubrics bave been 
strained.” The elusticity recommended would, it should be 
noted, not merely allow greater freedom to the High Clurch 
Party, but would permit the exclusion of the whole or part 
of the Athanasian Creed and the modification of services in 
accordance with present-day requirements. 


We have dealt with the whole question at length elsewhere, 
and will only say here that we doubt very much whether it 
will be possible to get the assent of the present Parliament 
to the legislation involved in the recommendations. Our hope 
for the immediate future rests in the steady application of 
Episcopal and Metropolitan authority. The Church has, we 
believe, within herself sufficient power to put her house in 
order if she will only use it. We realise that it must be 
exceedingly painful for the Bishops, who desire to be coun- 
sellors and encouragers of their clergy rather than judges 
and policemen, to wield their authority, but we see no 
alternative. The personal and canonical vows of obedience 
made by the clergy, if they are loyally observed, should solve 
the question of discipline. That they will be observed if 
the observance is strictly and firmly required of them we 
cannot doubt. It remains to be said that evidence was 
taken in regard to the services in five hundred and fifty-nine 
churches. Considering that there are over fourteen thousand 
two hundred and forty-two churches in England, it is, we 
think, fair to say that the want of discipline in the Church 
disclosed by the inquiry is not, in truth, as grave as it has 
sometimes been represented. The Commissioners, indeed, 
conclude their Report by placing on record their conviction 
that “the evidence gives uo justification for any doubt that 
in the large majority of parishes the work of the Church is 
being quietly and diligently performed by clergy who are 
entirely loyal to the principles of the English Reformation 
as expressed in the Book of Common Prayer.” 


Last Sunday the Dominion of Canada celebrated the fortieth 
year of her existence as a Federation. Seldom has the progress 
of a country justified in shorter space the hopes of its founders. 
The returns for the past year show an increase in immi- 
gration of twenty-five per cent.,and the increase is mainly 





from Britain, while the yield of the land has grown so 
fast that it is estimated that within five years the great corn- 
lands of the North-West will grow enough wheat to feed the 
British Isles. This immense advance in material prosperity has 
been accompanied by a genuine political development. Canada 
has at all times shown herself alive to the duties and the rights 
involved in the ideal of Empire. It is not so long ago that many 
persons both here and in Canada were inclined to advocate 
annexation by the United States; now, as Lord Grey said in 
a recent speech, the proposal is as unthinkable as that of the 
annexation of the States by Canada. 


At 2 o’clock on Sunday morning last Salisbury Station was 
the scene of one of the most terrible accidents of modern 
times. The boat train from Plymouth to London, which was 
carrying the passengers from the American Line steamship 
* New York,’ left the rails while travelling at a high speed, 
cut through a milk train, and fouled the girders of a 
bridge. The carriages were piled above the engine, and 
reduced to a complete wreck. Twenty-seven passengers 
were killed, and twelve injured more or less seriously. 
Among the dead were several well-known American and 
Canadian citizens, a fact which will add to the sympathy felt 
for those affected by the catustrophe. Mr. McClellan, the 
Mayor of New York, was a passenger by the steamer, but 
continued the voyage to Southampton. No railway disaster 
in our recollection has been so awful in its completeness, for 
more than half of the total passengers in the train were 
killed. It is still uncertain what was the cause of the 
accident,—whether some sudden structural breakage, or the 
fact that the speed was too great for so light a train. 


The Daily Mail of Monday contains an interesting and 
significant article on the depression in Johannesburg from 
its special correspondent on the Rand. The article begins 
by pointing out that the output of gold has been advancing 
at a rapid rate, and that in May the production was only 
just short of two millions sterling. Yet, in spite of a record 
output, the city is a place of gloom, and white men are 
wandering about begging for a soup ticket or the shelter 
of a Sulvation Army bed. This strange contradiction he attri- 
butes partly to the over-supply of everything, partly to the 
fact that the mines near Johannesburg are being worked out, 
and partly to the loss of confidence in the Rand by the investing 
public. The declarations that more white men than ever are 
employed on the reef are, he tells us, misleading. We cannot 
enter into the remedies suggested by the correspondent of the 
Daily Mail. What interests us is the light that his facts 
throw upon the allegation that the introduction of the 
Chinese would make more work for the white man. We 
were told specifically that more white men could not be em- 
ployed unless the mining industry flourished, and that 
the mining industry could not flourish unless Chinese 
indentured labour was permitted, and that therefore we 
must agree to the importation of the Chinese in order 
to provide more employment for white men. The Chinese 
have come, and a greatly increased output of gold has come, 
but where is the promised increased work and prosperity for 
the white man? If the Daily Mail correspondent is correct, 
the greater output of gold has only meant for him a soup 
ticket and a Salvation Army shelter. 








On Saturday last Mr. Chamberlain made a speech at Sandon 
Heath in which he explained his two policies with remarkable 
frankness. One is to unite the Empire by a preferential 
system. The other is the purest and most absolute Protection. 
His object, he declared, was to find more work for the people 
of this country. Our poor were getting poorer, “and mean- 
while work which they might do is being done by the foreigner.” 
The foreigners are “taking the bread out of your mouths,” he 
told his audience, “ by sending their products here and re- 
fusing to take ours.” If Mr. Balfour, as the leader of the 
official Unionist Party, takes no steps to repudiate this policy, 
but consents to it by his silence, it will be idle to pretend any 
longer that the party is uncommitted on the question of Pro- 
tection, and has merely inscribed Colonial Preference on its 
banners. 





Bank Rate, 8} per cent. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE REPORT OF THE CHURCH COMMISSION. 


W ITH the tone and temper of the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline, 
and with the greater number of its specific recommenda- 
tions, we find ourselves in sympathy. On the one hand, 
we admit the need for modernising the rubrics in several 
particulars, and, on the other, we desire a better discipline 
in regard to the services of the Church, and more efficient 
means for enforcing that discipline. Those who have 
followed our pleas for the preservation of the spirit of 
comprehension in the Church may possibly be surprised 
for the moment at such a statement. If we hold that the 
Church of England can comprehend, and ought to com- 
prehend, if she obeys the law of her being, all who desire 
to be comprehended and to count themselves members of 
the national Church, how can we approve of what makes 
for greater uniformity and rigidity? A very little considera- 
tion will afford the answer. What the Report recommends, 
and what we endorse, does not concern the membership of 
the Church of England or in the slightest degree narrow 
her doctrinal basis. ‘The Report deals only, as its refer- 
ence shows, with the conduct ,of Divine Service in the 
Church of England and the allied subject of the ornaments 
and fittings of churches. It is clear that, however wide a 
comprehension is secured in regard to doctrine and personal 
opinion in a Church, it is necessary, if public services 
are to be established, that a compromise shall be 
arrived at as to the nature of those services. Hence, 
even in a Church so comprehensive as ours, so set against 
exclusion and so designed for inclusion, a reasonable 
uniformity in public worship is required. No doubt it 
is possible to introduce to a certain extent the spirit of 
comprehension and of compromise in the forms of public 
worship, and such comprehension and compromise were 
successfully introduced during the various Reformation 
settlements from the time of Edward VI. to the beginning 
of the reign of Charles II. If, however, the idea of a 
common worship in which all members of the Church may 
be able to join is not to be abandoned, it is necessary to 
maintain the forms of public worship agreed on, and to 
prevent them being altered, enlarged, or reduced to such 
an extent as to vitiate the terms of the treaty of peace 
which is represented by the Book of Common Prayer. 

But though we hold that Divine Service and the) 
ornamentation and fittings of our churches must be to a 
very large extent uniform, we agree with the Commis- 
sioners in thinking that such uniformity ought to be subject 


| frightened by the bogey thus presented. 


no doubt, by those who desire to “warp” the Church 
in a particular direction, and who are prepared to intro. 
duce anarchy rather than render obedience in matters 
upon which they feel deeply, that the promises in 
the services to which we have referred must be taken 
in a limited and restricted sense. The clergyman 
is only obliged to obey the Bishop, or the Bishop 
his Metropolitan, in matters where the superiors have 
a right to demand obedience, and the question of that 
right is apparently to be decided solely in accordance 
with the views of those from whom obedience is proposed 
to be exacted. If, however, such sophistries are put aside, 
the plain fact remains that Bishops have sufficient 
authority to maintain discipline in their dioceses, and the 
Metropolitans sufficient authority to prevent the several 
dioceses in their Provinces being governed by different 
rules and in a conflicting spirit. The Report, though it 
asks for special powers, clearly recognises this truth, for it 
tells us that certain illegal practices should “ promptly be 
made to cease by the exercise of the authority belonging 
to the Bishops, and if necessary by proceedings in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts.” 

In other words, the Bishops are advised to do what, 
perhaps not unnaturally, they have been reluctant to do 
hitherto,—that is, to exercise their undoubted episcopal 
authority to the full, and where it is defied, to put in 
motion those Ecclesiastical Courts which already exist, and 
which are in most cases sufficiently powerful to produce 
obedience. No doubt if the course of action we recom- 
mend were carried out strictly, there might still be a 
certain number of recalcitrant clergymen who, if they 
insisted on defying their superiors, could not under the 
existing Acts be deprived of their benefices. Such cases, 
however, would not be many, and when they occurred we 
would leave them to be dealt with by the public opinion 
of the Church and of the nation. A clergyman who has 
vowed obedience to episcopal authority, who professes to 
believe in the sanctity of such authority, and who yet 
refuses to respect the orders of his Diocesan, is not likely 
to gain much external support ; and without such support 
his recalcitrancy is of little importance. 





THE PROSPECTS OF DISESTABLISHMENT. 


\ E note that in certain quarters men of extreme 

Higb Church views are threatening us with Dis- 
establishment as the result of the Report of the Commis- 
sion. We entertain no such fears, and refuse to be 
Further, we see 
no danger in the demand which is unquestionably growing 
among a section of the High Church party for Disestablish- 





to occasional reform and readjustment. We therefore 
heartily concur with their recommendations for the pre- 
paration of a new rubric regulating vestments, for the | 
framing of modifications in the existing law relating 
to the conduct of Divine Service and the ornaments 
and fittings of churches, and further, for the sanction- 
ing of additional and special services, collects, hymns, 
and so forth. When we come to the disciplinary recom- 
mendations of the Commission we are also in general 
sympathy, though we admit that there would probably be 
great difficulties in obtaining the sanction of Parliament 
for the changes required. Parliament has had too severe 
a dose of religious controversy during the present Session 
to make it enter light-heartedly upon an even fiercer 
struggle. At the same time, we hold that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has shown his usual good sense and 
statesmanship in declaring that it would be cowardly 
for the leaders of the Church not to endeavour to obtain 
alterations in the law merely because of the difficulties 
which appear to be involved. But even if legislative 
action cannot be obtained for some time, there is still 
plenty of work which may be done to bring better 
order and discipline into the Church. We have always 
held that the proper remedy is to work through that 
episcopal authority of which a complete chain is already 
established in the Church, not only by law, but through 
the personal vows taken at Ordination and Consecration 
by the clergy and the Bishops respectively. When he is 
ordained, a clergyman promises to obey his Bishop, and a 
Bishop to obey the Metropolitan of his Provinee. Here, 


therefore, exists a system under which discipline and 
a reasonable uniformity may be obtained. It is alleged, 





ment, in order, as they term it, to free the Church. As 
soon as the English people begin to understand the 
meaning of this claim—they have not yet understood it— 
they will, we are convinced, refuse it. Indeed, we regard 
the demand of the extreme Ritualists for Disestablish- 
ment as making it certain that Disestablishment will not 
come. The nation is Protestant at heart, and when it 
realises that Disestablishment is asked for to enable 
the Church to demolish the spiritual freedom and the 
comprehension with which she was endowed at the 
Reformation, it will decline to sanction any such thing. 
When Disestablishment was looked upon by the mass 
of the nation as a punishment ready to fall on those who 
were endeavouring to destroy the fruits of the Reforma- 
tion, there was a risk of its being carried out in a 
moment of exasperation. When it is asked for openly in 
order to undo the work of the Reformation it will never 
be granted. The accusation of Erastianism leaves the 
people of England now, as it has always left them, cold. 
If it is Erastianism to desire a national Church—that is, 
a Church which represents the religious feelings of the 
great body of the laity, and is controlled by the people as a 
whole—then the people of England will be quite content 
to be called Erastians. 

It may perhaps be asked how is it that those who, like 
ourselves, desire to maintain the reformed character of 
the Church in her public worship, and also to maintain 
the Establishment, can think it possible to do this in 
view of the large and increasing number of Anglican 
clergymen and laymen who are admittedly bent upon 
undoing the work of the Reformation. “ You are 
anxious,” so runs the argument, “not to persecute, and 
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jndeed to comprehend, these men; and yet you set 
yourselves to counteract the spirit which inspires them. 
Would it not be wiser, and indeed better in every way, 
to let them go free, and to allow the Church of England 
to divide itself into two or more voluntary Communions?” 
Our answer is that we value too intensely the maintenance 
of a national Church, and the recognition it involves of the 
fact that the spiritual needs of man concern the State, 
and hold too strongly that the State can never be worthy 
jn the highest sense unless it has a spiritual as well as a 
material side. We mean, therefore, to work for the 
preservation of our national and historic Church. In our 
opinion, to secularise the nation would be to deal a 
grievous blow to its best interests. Perhaps if it were 
certain that the spirit which now inspires so large a part 
of the clergy were necessarily permanent, we might despair 
of the possibility of continumg the Establishment, and 
be forced to admit, however deadening and materialising 
the consequences, that a national Church could not 
be maintained. We do not, however, believe in the 
permanency of the spirit we have described. We 
believe, though we cannot profess to know how the 
change will come, that a great change may, when 
least expected, sweep over the Church of England. 
A spiritual revival as great as that which affected 
England during the time of the Puritans or during the 
Wesleyan epoch may almost suddenly appear in the 
Church and alter the whole position. We must never 
forget that, though a large section of the Ritualistic 
party have been men, not only of noble lives, but of high 
spiritual ideals, and though the original Tractarian Move- 
ment must be described asa spiritual movement, Ritualism 
in its latter developments cannot be considered as a truly 
spiritual movement, but must be viewed rather asa fashion 
in the Church,—a fashion inspired by a desire to imitate 
in theological manners and in ceremonial the Church of 
tome. 

Though none believe more strongly than we do that the 
great Christian verities are of eternal significance to man- 
kind, we recognise that there is a fashion in theology as in 
other things, and that theological fashions have their day 
and then pass away. So we believe it will be with the 
fashion of Ritualism. It will pass and something higher 
will take its place. ‘To despair of the Church, to hold that 
the Church cannot afford to wait till the fashion has 
passed, or to declare that the Church is not worth main- 
taining because this fashion may have taken temporary 
possession, appears to us unworthy of those who believe, 
as we are sure the majority of Englishmen believe in 
their hearts, that the spiritual interests of the nation | 
are its greatest interests. To pull down a noble build- 
ing in a fit of annoyance because a part of it is not 
used as it ought to be used would indeed be to make a 
capital error in the work of maintaining the national life. 
Let us maintain the national Church and that connexion 
with the State which she enjoys to-day, confident that she 
will once more receive the sympathy of the nation as a 
whole. With the plea of those who ask, “ How can the 
Church be governed by a Parliament so many of the 
Members of which reject her membership?” we have no | 
sympathy whatever. The fact that those who are not 
nominally her members yet share in the regulation of her 
relations to the State is no stumbling-block. It proves 
the national character of the Church, and shows that in a 
certain sense the Church and the nation are still one. 


| 








ARMY REDUCTION. 


We. sincerely trust that the rumours which have been 

prevalent in the Press during the week that Mr. 
Haldane has decided to reduce the Guards by two 
battalions are untrue. We sympathise strongly with Mr. 
Haldane’s desire to diminish the cost of the Army, for we 
have always held that a full Exchequer, and the reduction | 
of Debt which can only come with a full Exchequer, are | 
among the most important forms of preparation for Imperial | 
defence. But though we wish to see a reduction made | 
in our military expenditure, and though we think such 
a reduction is quite possible without loss of efficiency if 
made on proper lines, we cannot see how the abolition of 
two battalions of the Guards is to be justified. If | 
a decrease in our Regular Army is to be effected, | 
it seems to us that it should be by reductions in the! 


| 


| the Reserve. 


Line, and there by reducing the number of men per 
battalion rather than by the abolition of existing cadres. 
Before, however, we give the reasons which we hold are 
conclusive against a reduction of the Guards, we desire 
to say that we have no sympathy whatever with the 
violent and unfair attacks that are being made upon Mr. 
Haldane in regard to his military policy. We fully 
appreciate the great difficulties with which he is faced, and 
we are perfectly certain that whatever decision he arrives 
at—whether it be right or wrong in fact—will be reached 
by him solely because he considers it his duty to the nation, 
and that no party or personal considerations will be allowed 
by him to outweigh this sense of duty. 

Our prime reason for asserting that if reductions must 
be made they must be made in the Line and not in the 
Guards is that the Guards, owing to their system of 
three years’ service with the colours and home service 
only in peacetime, afford us an opportunity of creating 
a very large Guards Reserve,—that is, of training a 
large number of men in military duties and then 
allowing them to fall back into the civil population, 
the nation, however, keeping the right of calling upon 
them in case of war. If we had no oversea Empire 
requiring an enormous garrison, our proper system of 
preparation for war would obviously be a short-service 
Army and a huge Reserve. That is, we should pass 
rapidly through the Army as many men as the voluntary 
system enabled us to take, in order to create a great 
Reserve of trained men which we could call upon in case of 
war. This would be the cheapest and best form of 
national Army. In peace we should, in fact, only pay 
for training and not for service. The need, however, of 
keeping some hundred thousand men always oversea 
enguged in the work of garrisoning the Empire makes 
such an Army as we have just sketched unsuitable to our 
needs. Accordingly, the bulk of our Army has to be raised 
on a long-service basis, with only a short period in the 
Reserve. But though this long-service, or comparatively 
long-service, force must constitute the main part of 
our Army, there is still a place in our system for 
a small body of really short-service troops with a pro- 
portionately large Reserve. This miniature short-service 
Army is provided for us by the Guards. The Guards 
Brigade, that is, enables us to have a certain number 
of troops raised on what we have described as the 
ideal basis for national defence. The system under 
which the Guards are raised not only gives us in peace ten 
battalions always ready and on a war footing without 
recourse to mobilisation, but also endows us with a Reserve 
so large and so efficient that the number of Guards can 


| practically be doubled by a stroke of the Ministerial pen. 


For ourselves, indeed, instead of abolishing any part of 
the Guards, we should like to see two more battalions 
added to the Irish Guards, and the Guards’ service with the 
colours reduced to two years, so as still further to increase 
Such a system, if it could be adopted, would 
give us a Guards corps of something like thirty thousand 
men, and a force which would be, in proportion to its 
numbers, exceedingly cheap and exceedingly efficient. 
There may, however, be sound reasons against the 
adoption of such a course, and we do not therefore desire 
to press it at present. What we do desire to do, and with 
all the emphasis at our command, is to ask Mr. Haldane 
to reconsider the suggestion of abolishing two of the 
existing battalions of the Guards, and, if reduction in 
numbers there must be, to abolish two of the extra Line 
battalions raised during the war. Remember that the 
Reserve man is the cheapest soldier we can have, because, 
except for his very small Reserve pay, he maintains him- 
self in peacetime, and yet is ready for war service if 
called upon. To abolish Guards battalions is to abolish 
the force which provides us with the largest number of 
these men. Only if it could be proved that the offer of 


| short service to a large number of men was preventing the 


enlistment of men required for Indian service should 
Parliament, in our opinion, consent to a reduction of 
Guards battalions. As far as we know, however, it has 
not been suggested that the present establishment of 
Guards battalions hampers recruiting for the Line. To 
sum up, we believe that the Guards give us the oppor- 
tunity of raising a certain number of short-service troops 
on an extremely cheap and efficient basis, and that this 
system should therefore be maintained, even though the 
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bulk of the Army must be raised under that longer colour- 
service which is alone compatible with the work of 
garrisoning India and the rest of the Empire. 


The rumour that Mr. Haldane is alse contemplating a 
very large reduction in our artillery is one which cannot, 
we feel sure, be true. Mr. Haldane, we are certain, must 
realise that it is absclutely necessary to keep up our 
artillery force, for the simple reason that artillery, from 


that this nation can, owing to its insular position and 
naval superiority, safely run the risk of relying upon the 
improvisation of troops in case it should have the mis- 
fortune to be engaged in a great war. Englishmen of the 
right class—that is, of the class who are sure to come 
forward at the cali of patriotism during a great war—can 
be very rapidly turned into efficient troops. But though 
you can improvise men, and good men, there are two 
things which you cannot improvise at a moment of 
emergency. These are artillery and officers. Hence we 
have always argued in these pages that it is absolutely 
necessary that the British Army should be excep- 
tionally well found in the matter of guns. Instead of 
having a Jower proportion of guns to men than that 
adopted in the great Continental armies, we hold that our 
proportion in peacetime should be higher than theirs. 
Indeed, we think there is a good deal to be said for our 
adopting the proportion of five guns per thousand, which 
may be regarded as the highest standard. We do not, 
however, wish to insist on any hard-and-fast rule. All we 
desire is that our Army shall be exceptionally well off for 
guns. At the present moment it is notorious that though 
our guns are good, we have not any unnatural excess of 
them. We feel sure, therefore, that those newspapers 
which declare that Mr. Haldane is about to propose a 
reduction in our field and horse artillery must be mis- 
taken. It is conceivable, however, that he may be 
contemplating a rearrangement and reorganisation of our 
garrison artillery which may produce a saving in money 
without a loss of efficiency. 


We shall perhaps be told that we are taking up an 
unreasonable attitude in first welcoming the prospect of 
reduced Army Estimates, and then objecting in detail to 
any specific reductions that may be proposed. Our 
position, in reality, is perfectly logical. We believe 
that if a sound and efficient Militia Force were to be 
created, based upon a system of six months’ thorough 
training such as we have often described in the Spectatcr, 
it would be possible to make considerable reductions in 
the numbers of the Regular Army. We see no reason 
why an improved and reconstituted Militia (endowed, 

rhaps, with the title of Home Guards), plus the present 

eomanry Force and the Volunteers, should not constitute 
an Army which it would be perfectly safe to rely upon, 
not only for home defence emergencies, but for reinforcing 
our troops oversea. Till, however, such a Militia Force 
as we desire has been actually formed, we admit that it 
would not be safe to reduce the Line in anticipation. 
This proposal to increase the Militia Force first—a 
proposal which must, no doubt, mean a certain increase 
of expenditure—will perhaps be regarded as a somewhat 
strange effort in the direction of economy. Such criticism 
may, we think, be met by citing what is a common 
experience in business,—viz., that the initial step to 
secure permanent economy often involves extra expendi- 
ture. It may be remembered that when Lord Cromer 
began his task of putting the finances of Egypt upon a 
sound basis, his first step in the direction of economy 
was to borrow a considerable sum and spend it on 
internal and administrative improvements. He could 
not get his new and more economic system to work 
without first expending more money. In the same way, 
we are by no means sure that the first step to real economy 
in British military administration may not necessitate a 
certain increase of expenditure. 





THE POSITION OF THE DUMA. 


NHERE is something ominous, to our mind, in the 
course which the Duma followed on Monday when it 

ssed a law abolishing capital punishment. It seems to 
intensify the disquieting resemblance which the present 
situation in Russia bears to the early days of the French 





Revolution. It is hard for Western observers to forget 
that on the abolition of capital punishment in France the 
Terror followed with rapid footsteps, when capital punish- 
ment became for a time the main business of the rulers. 
We are far from wishing to press the parallel. Russia ig 
not hag-ridden as France was by a sentimental humani-. 
tarianism which, by abolishing the safeguards of experience 
and sober reason, prepares the way for sentimental 


its nature, cannot be improvised. We have always held savagery. And in Russia there is some justification from 


history for the Duma’s action, since the death penalty 
was abolished one hundred and fifty years ago, and was 
revived specifically for certain political offences. Since 


| political executions have been the curse of modern Russia, 


and the most deadly weapon in the hands of the autocracy, 
it is not unnatural that the reformers sbould desire to 
spike that particular gun. The pity is that they could 
not limit the abolition of it to the case of ordinary political 
offences without affirming what seems to us an inde- 
fensible general principle. The argument used to support 
their action is a curious one. “They did not know,” 
argued General Kuzmin-Karavaieff, “who in these days 
of revolution might sooner or later get the upper 
hand. The French Revolution was stained by excesses. 
Let the Duma begin its legislative work by pre- 
venting similar acts.” The French Revolution is an 
unfortunate instance to take in an argument levelled 
against future excesses, for it points entirely the other 
way. Does the speaker believe that if Russia is 
about to enter upon a wholesale revolution, the victorious 
party will be restrained from working its will by a hasty 
law passed by a half-recognised Assembly? The danger 
is that by this piece of doctrinaire legislation they will 
encourage that spirit in the country which follows im- 
practicable ideals, and is, therefore, the friend of anarchy. 
What Russia wants at the moment is less freedom than 
good government. It is maladministration rather than 
servitude which is galling the nation. But the Duma— 
the only body in which a majority of the people will ever 
recognise administrative authority—have deliberately 
rejected one of the chief sanctions of that authority. 
By a self-denying ordinance they strip themselves of a 
power which the forces of reaction und anarchy, if success- 
ful, will most certainly use against them. We do not 
think the act of great practical importance, but we do 
not like the omen. It seems to indicate a spirit too 
doctrinaire and academic for the stern work they have 
before them. And, as we said to begin with, the memory 
of France disquiets us. 

The position of the Duma grows daily more difficult. 
The question at issue, like all questions which shake a 
State to its foundations, is in the last resort a simple one. 
Is the Government of Russia to be a Constitutional one 
or not? Constitutionalism has been promised, and it is 
the aim on which many widely divergent parties in the 
State are prepared to unite. It is not a political creed in 
the ordinary sense, but it is the basis of all creeds, since it 
provides an arena in which opposing civic ideals can fight 
their battles to an issue without endangering the public 
peace. That is why we find men so opposed in ultimate 
principles as Prince Urusoff and M. Aladin at one in 
asserting the rights of the Duma. But if Constitutionalism 
is to be madea reality, then Ministerial responsibility must 
be granted. It is useless to declare that the Duma 
represents the Russian people, and that the Duma must 
rule, subject to the ultimate veto of the Emperor, when the 
executive power is placed in the hands of a body of men 
who have no responsibility to the people's Delegates, 
who are distrusted by them, and who in most things act 
in flat opposition to their will. This doctrine of Minis- 
terial responsibility is so clearly the palladium of popular 
rights that it is amazing to find men agreeing glibly about 
the one and denying the other. We are willing to admit 
provisionally that Russia may only be ready for a modified 
Constitutionalism, and that the absolute power of the 
Emperor is still acceptable to the bulk of the people and 
to many of the reformers. But you cannot modify 
Constitutionalism so as to exclude Ministerial responsi- 
bility. If the Executive is beyond the control of the 
people, then their power cannot be said to have any 
serious existence. 

The prestige which moderate men like M. Mouromtseff, 
Count Btn, and Prince Urusoff have acquired in the 
Duma, and men like M. Shipoff and Professor Milyukoff 
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outside it, shows what chances a moderate Constitu- 
tionalism has if given a fair trial. It is possible—many 
say probable—that if Ministerial responsibility were 
admitted, the main parties would unite in accepting as 
Premier some moderate like M. Mouromtseff or M. Shipoff. 
For what thinking men in Russia desire above all things 
js a radical administrative reform. They are tired of 
misgovernment, they want to overhaul the whole civic 
machine with a view to increasing its practical efficiency, 
and they are prepared to forego their pet nostrums till 
this work has been accomplished. This we believe on 
good authority to have been the general feeling among the 
Delegates at the beginning of the Session. But the Govern- 
mert are making such reform impossible by keeping all 

wer from the Duma. To our mind, it is a course 
which, unless repented of, will end in utter disaster. An 
Assembly which was prepared at first to advocate sober 





elective Monarchy—which in the old Roman world, in 
mediaeval Germany, and in the far-reaching succession to 
the Papacy, has displayed at least the quality of duration— 
never succeeds. Nevertheless, Mexico will not raise 
Porfirio Diaz to a Presidency for life, and when he dies, 
rather than make so serious a change, will run the risk 
usually involved in periodic changes of an Executive elected 
by the mass vote. 

That hesitation to modify the form of government is 
usually attributed to uncertainty as to the exact qualities 
of a candidate ; but we are not certain that it is not rather 
due to the curious deficiency in originality of politicians 
everywhere. There must be a great many forms of 
political organisation which are possible; but the world 
practically confines itself to three: absolute Monarchy, 


| of which the most perfect example is now crashing down 


| 


in St. Petersburg; Constitutional Monarchy, of which 


and practical reforms will soon be weaned from its sobriety. | Great Britain is the only completely successful representa- 


Already, as in the capital punishment debate, we see the 
beginning of a less desirable policy. Moderates and 
extremists will coalesce, and the result will not be 
moderation. A body which might have stood between the 
Czar and the people and have taken on their shoulders all 
the inevitable odium of change, which would have repre- 
sented a stable, because a practical, element in the State, 
will be turned very soon into a force of disruption. ‘The 
only apology offered for the Government's action is that 
the Duma does not in reality represent the will of the 
nation. To begin with, this is an argument which the 
Government who called it together are estopped from 
using. In the second place, the Duma is admittedly repre- 
sentative in some degree, and it is the part of statesmen 
to acknowledge and make use of what they can get. 
Finally, the logical issue of the argument—Dissolution— 
will rmg the knell of Constitutionalism, for the Duma 
will be dissolved because of its adherence to the doctrine 
which alone gives Constitutionalism a meaning. 

It is impossible even to guess at the chances of Dissolu- 
tion, for the Russian bureaucracy is not governed by 
reasons which might be expected to sway ordinary men. 
In any case, it is probable that the expedient of a change 
of Ministry vill be tried first. M. Mouromtseff, Count 
Heyden, and M. Shipoft are spoken of as possible Premiers; 
but since the terms of oflice will be the same as for their 
predecessors, they will almost certainly refuse the task. 
M. Yermoloff, the liberal bureaucrat who leads the Centre 
in the Council of the Empire, may accept on the Czar’s 
terms, but the Duma will not follow him, and the situation 
will remain unaltered. A change of personnel will do no 
good unless it is accompanied by a change of principle. 
M. Goremykin and his colleagues are well enough in their 
way. The trouble is that their way is not that of the 
Duma. Once more we are presented with ths secular 
conflict between the popular will and bureaucratic prece- 
dents, and in history the people have usually won. 





THE FIRST DIFFICULTY OF -CONSTITUTION- 
MAKING. 


SLIGHT surprise was felt when in the birthday list 

of honours the name of Porfirio Diaz, President of 

the Mexican Republic, was found as Grand Cross of the 
Bath. Spanish America is not often so honoritically 
remembered in European Courts, and readers wondered 
if it was intended to set a new precedent. We hope it is, 
and should not object even if recognition occasionally in- 
cluded the supreme honour of the Garter. That is reserved 
for “‘ Sovereigns and statesmen,” and a man like Porfirio 
Diaz may fairly be ranked in both those lists. Though 
legally only a President elected for four years, he has been 
re-elected seven times. He has reigned in Mexico, there- 
fore—a country nearly four times the size of France, with 
some twelve millions of people—during a full generation. 
He will undoubtedly continue to reign during his lifetime, 
and even a Czar or a Kaiser can reign for no longer period. 
Within that time he has changed his vast country from a 
land given up to sanguinary disorder into a civilised 
State in which life and property are safe, industry is 
protected, education begins to flourish, the Army is held 
in thorough discipline, and the public faith is strictly 
maintained. His history is, in fact, an answer to the 
European theory, based upon the ruin of Poland, that 


| 





| ing machine. 
great experiments, which the inherently conservative mind 





tive; and Republicanism, generally federal, but in France 
alone unitarian. The latter is perhaps the more hopeful 
form, for the federal principle checks action too com- 
pletely, and cannot provide sufficiently for great and 
sudden emergencies. In the American Civil War the 
Federation, it is true, broke through inconvenient 
limitations; but its success in doing so was due 
rather to the nerve of Abraham Lincoln and the tacit 
consent of his people, who felt that they must win at 
any Constitutional sacrifice rather than Jet their special 
civilisation perish, than to any adaptability in the govern- 
The total result is a reluctance to make 


may approve, and which no doubt increases the influence 
and value of long experience, but which may often be 
found to impede the successful adjustment of political 
organisations to the conditions of the country in which 
they are to be tried. In Russia, for instance, there 
appears to be a necessity for uniting a strong Executive 
with a kind of liberty which the Slavs from their nature 
and circumstances wish to be very wide; and it is hard 
to see, unless some new system can be discovered, how 
these two clashing aspirations are both to be secured. 
A governing Senate with Members elected for life, but 
at once checked and strengthened by the use of 
the Referendum, might secure it; but no scheme 
so new would attract the forces which are now 
contending in a sort of confused welter. A wise con- 
stituent Committee might adopt something of the kind; 
but a constituent Assembly would neither surrender its 
own ultimate power nor discuss a proposal of which no 
one had previously ever heard. Such an Assembly, if it is 
ever called—and the advocates of a Duma elected by 
universal suffrage intend their Duma to be constituent— 
will probably seek the end through a Federal Republic, 
which in that medley of races, creeds, and languages may 
be fatal to the unity of the Empire, or allow of combina- 
tions within its bounds which may destroy the freedom of 
large sections of the whole community. “ Old Russia,” as 
one combination would call itself, would be strong enough, 
if it threw freedom overboard, to dictate to the States of 
the outer ring. An undying Senate slowly renewed by 
election might be at once stronger and wiser than any 
Parliament which Russia can make, or any Sovereign 
whom it might choose, and yet might protect liberty, 
as in England, as the cardinal condition of the State. 

The States of the Balkans, again, evidently wish for 
at least as much of personal government as has made 
Roumania prosperous and strong; but they can only 
obtain this through a succession of men as able as 
Charles of Roumania,—that is, practically by the elective 
Monarchy, which, nevertheless, they will not even 
discuss. Monarchy, in their view, must be hereditary. 
Even the very curious Italian practice of making the 
Sovereign in emergencies Dictator for a few months, which 
has twice saved the liberties of Italy, will never be adopted 
as part of a written Constitution. Elasticity in the deposi- 
tary of power may be recognised as advisable, but will always 
be left to be employed as need shall arise, though no 
doubt a clause which enables the Government to act with- 
out Parliamentary consent does exist in the Austrian 
Constitution. Another plan, that of responsible despotism, 
which has succeeded so marvellously in India, where the 
people of a continent are free yet possess no right of 
veto on the Government, seems to be beyond hope, the 
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construction of the ultimate appellate power being too 
difficult for the politicians. It succeeded very well, though, 
with the Romans, for the “ Senatus Populusque” formed 
a very wonderful combined machine, as did also till very 
recently the controlling Senate or Council of Christendom, 
the fear of which curbed and moderated the Papacy. 

It is difficult as one watches the Russian Revolution, 
with its strange likeness on many points to its French 
predecessor, not to speculate, however idly, on the question 
whether the resemblance will extend to the formation of a 
constituent body. The action of such a body in Russia would 
be very interesting. It would probably spoil its repute by 
savage punishment of recognised enemies of the people. 
General Pavloff, for example, would on ‘I'uesday have 
almost inevitably been sent to the guillotine. But what line 
would a constituent Duma follow? Would it represent 
merely the instincts of the people, which fon the moment 
are in favour of very violent changes, or would it yield to 
the guidance of its more statesmanlike leaders and 
orators? We incline to the latter belief, thinking the 
common Russian, like the common Frenchman, sub- 
stantially a sensible fellow, though liable to sudden lapses 
of dreaminess and a tendency to be carried away by 
ideas. As we have often pointed out, the distance in him 
between thought and action is too short, giving to him, as 
it does to children, a readiness to resort to violence and 
screaming, which is not, as we conceive, part of his per- 
manent character. He might yield to able guides, as he 
has done two or three times during the sittings of the 
present Duma; and if he did, the new Constitution of 
Russia would probably bear some direct relation to the 
judgment as well as to the wishes of the people. It 
could not be so good as a Constitution which had grown 
slowly from slowly experienced necessities, but it might be 
a working arrangement which left the last of the great 
white races that is not enfranchised to follow its special 
genius, yet remain at liberty. We are all beginning to 
despair, but we may derive some encouragement from the 
fact that the syllabuses which mutinous regiments present 
to their Colonels are generally sensible enough, containing 
no demand which it is impossible to grant, and only 
denouncing discipline in the constantly repeated prayer 
—so significant of the Slav nature—that in dealing with 
their men officers shall be courteous and considerate. 





THE MANUFACTURE OF PAUPERS.* 
VII—THE HOSPITALS. 


) hy would be a pleasure to dwell with emphasis upon 

all the undoubtedly good and valuable work which is 
done by our hospitals,—how they have not only relieved 
the sick, but have advanced medical science in this 
country. But it is necessary, unfortunately, to point out 
also the errors that they are making, and to show how 
they are, by the maladministration of their out-patient 
departments, sapping the independence of the people, and 
helping to manufacture paupers. 

These institutions are managed by men of great ability. 
Some of the managers are trained business men; others 
have been, or still are, in one or another of the professions. 
Clergymen of all denominations, soldiers, sailors, and 
lawyers all meet to assist in the deliberations of the board 
of their pet charity. As it would be supposed, men such 
as these, assisted as they are by secretaries who are for 
the most part extremely able men, imbued with boundless 
energy, and loyally devoted to their own institution, do 
regulate the affairs of their own charities in a very satis- 
factory and enlightened manner; but it is much to be 
wondered at that they have not long before this evolved 
some scheme whereby the present disorganisation in the 
administration of our Metropolitan medical relief could be 
changed, and order and system produced out of chaos,— 
some well-thought-out method that might bring about 





[* The articles in this series are contributed by different writers,—each an 
expert in lus own subject. Hence, though the general aim and purpose are 
the same, a difference in point of view may occasionally be visible, and there 
my also be occasional overlapping. It has been thought better not to 
suppress the individualism thus apparent in the articles, nor to attempt the 
production of a rigid uniformity by editorial omissions, alterations, and 
aiditions, An essential harmony produced by the adoption of common 
principles, and by the desire to awaken the public to the evils caused by the 
manufacture of paupers, is, however, visible throughout the series. Next 


week's article, which will deal with ‘‘The Lessons of the Old Poor Law,” 
will complete the series.—Ep. Spectator.) 





co-operation between the charities themselves, and between 
them and the infirmaries and dispensaries under the Poor 
Law. 

It will, no doubt, be a painful surprise to many people 
to learn that there is a large body of thoughtful and 
experienced people who think that medical relief as it is 
now administered in London, more particularly through 
the out-patient and casualty departments of our voluntary 
hospitals, and through the free and part-pay dispensaries, 
is a frightful source of evil, inasmuch as it is to a large 
extent a waste of energy and material, and is a means of 
pauperising the recipients. 

Much has been written upon this subject of the out- 
patient and casualty departments of our hospitals, 
As long ago as the year 1870 a meeting of one hundred 
and fifty-six medical men (Sir William Ferguson 
in the chair) passed resolutions, amongst which were 
the following, viz. :— 

“That this meeting is of opinion that there exists a great and 
increasing abuse of outdoor relief at the various hospitals and 
dispensaries of the Metropolis which urgently requires a 
remedy.” 

“That, in order to encourage a feeling of self-respect among 
the working classes, and that they may secure for themselves 
during health the necessary medical attendance in sickness, it is 
desirable that the system of provident dispensaries should be 
largely extended, both by the conversion of the present free dis- 
pensaries and by the foundation of others.” 


And again :— 
“That the practice of receiving payments for medicine or 
medical advice from the out-patients of hospitals is undesirable.” 


In a letter addressed to the editor of the Times in the 
year 1874 the late Rev. J. F. Kitto, at that time perpetual 
curate at St. Matthias, Poplar, and better known latterly 
as the rector of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, wrote:— 

“Two or three years ago avery important discussion was raised 
in your columns, and the eyes of the public were opened to the 
many abuses connected with the present administration of 
medical relief at the out-patient departments of the great 
London hospitals. Since that time very little has been done to 
improve the management; the system in its main features 
remains unaltered, and its abuses entirely unchecked.” 


After pointing out many of the abuses, he added :— 

“Surely there can be no legitimate reason why deserving local 
practitioners should be deprived of their proper patients, the 
energies of the hospital staff unfairly and unreasonably taxed, 
the resources of the hospital itself diminished, and the self-respect 
of the patients be impaired, in order that the Committee may be 
able to parade before the eyes of the public the number of 
thousands of patients whom they have treated during the year? 
If any other kind of relief were to be given in the same way the 
danger and folly of it would be at once noticed. I write in the 
true interest of the hospitals and with an earnest desire to 
advance the interests of the poorer classes when I say that such 
wholesale relief, from whatever source it comes, tends to uproot 
the independence of the recipient, and is the first step in the too 
easy road which leads to a hopeless and degrading pauperism.” 

About this time Sir Charles Trevelyan wrote to the 
Times upon the hospital out-relief system. After referring 
to Mr. Kitto’s letter, he said :— 

“Those who best know the London poor speak of many painful 
consequences of these unlimited medical dispensations. Instead 
of having their attention directed to regular employment, cleanli- 
ness, and wholesome air and food as the true remedy for the 
depression caused by idleness, excess, and squalor, the poor are 
encouraged to seek delusive temporary relief from the habitual 
use of tonics and cordials, which are often obtained by the same 
person from more than one place of gratuitous distribution.” 

He concluded :— 

“If a great deal of what goes by the name of medical relief 
were discontinued, our lapsed London population would have a 
better chance of recovering their physical and moral stamina.” 

In the year 1889 a largely signed petition which was 
presented to the House of Lords prayed that a Select 
Committee of that House might be appointed to inquire 
into the financial and general management and the 
common organisation of medical institutions, endowed and 
voluntary, and into the administration of Poor Law 
institutions for the aid of the sick in the Metropolis, and 
to make recommendations. ‘The Select Committee was 
appointed, and among the defects in the administration 
of medical relief in London which were set out before it 
were the following :— 

“(1) The promiscuous congregation in out-patient departments 
of large crowds of persons who in most instances are suffering 
from slight ailments for which skilled hospital treatment is quite 
unnecessary, is a constant hindrance to medical instruction, in- 
creases the discomfort and pain of those who are suffering from 
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severe maladies, and occasions much vexatious and needless 
waiting. 

(2) The indiscriminate admission to the benefits of hospitals 
and dispensaries tempts many who could pay for medical relief 
to become occasional recipients of charity, and by degrees habitual 
paupers. 

(3) The provision of gratuitous medical relief to large numbers 
of persons both as in- and out-patients, without inquiry or any 
sufficient regulation, is, as investigation shows, a serious obstacle 
to the promotion of provident institutions at which medical treat- 
ment can be secured by small periodical payments. 

(4) Hospitals and free dispensaries, as at present administered, 
usually offer no special advantages to those artisans and labourers 
who have combined to make provision against times of sickness, 
and there is no recognised relation between these hospitals and 
dispensaries and provident institutions.” 

It must be stated with regret that these defects are still 
existent, and remain as blots upon our hospital administra- 
tion. 

The Select Committee reported in 1892, and their chief 
recommendation was that there should be a Central 
Hospital Board for London upon which all who had an 
interest in our medical charities should be represented. 
In the year 1896, as no Board had been created, the 
Charity Organisation Society formed a large General 
Committee with a view to the establishment of a Central 
Hospital Board. The objects of the Board were drawn as 
follows :— 

“(1) To maintain the voluntary system. 

(2) To induce co-operation among medical institutions. 

(3) To act as an advisory body to the public. 

(4) To advise medical institutions, and to assist them in 
carrying out large improvements, if desirable, by reports to the 
public, and by grants of money as far as the means of the Board 
will admit. 

(5) To promote the consideration of the hospital and medical 
needs of London as a whole. 

The Board shall be representative of all interests. 

It shall not interfere with the management of individual 
institutions. 

It will act by advice and report only. 

It will not attempt to absorb any of the ordinary monetary 
resources of the medical institutions, but will rely chiefly upon 
bequests or foundation grants.” 

On February 6th, 1897, the King, then H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, announced his intention of inaugurating 
a Hospital Fund for London to commemorate the sixtieth 
anniversary of the reign of Queen Victoria. The Prince 
concluded his letter thus :—* Finally, I venture to offer a 
word in general commendation of the scheme. Public 
opinion has shown itself upon more than one occasion, 
and I think wisely, in favour of the maintenance of the 
voluntary system for support of our hospitals, combined 
with an adequate system of representation of the body of 
subscribers in their control and management. It is 
obvious, however, that if these institutions are to be 
suved from State or parochial aid, their financial condition 
must be secured. We must recall the fact that, apart 
from the purely philanthropic work carried on in relief of 
our sick poor, we look to the voluntary hospitals for the 
means of medical education and the advancement of 
medical science. Our hope is that, by the aid of this 
Commemoration Fund, we may be enabled to secure for 
these necessary institutions sufficient and permanent 
support.” 

The Fund, which is now called King Edward’s Hospital 
Fund for London, has done very much for the hospitals. 
It has been the means of opening for the use of the sick 
poor of the Metropolis four hundred and forty-three beds 
which were closed owing to want of money ; it has caused 
the hospitals to be visited annually, and their condition 
has been reported upon ; advice has been offered on various 
points of administration; some of the large hospitals 
have been helped by the subscriptions of the Fund to 
make extensive necessary alterations and additions, 

The amalgamation of some of the small special hospitals 
is another very difficult problem which the Fund has 
set itself to solve. The money collected by the Fund 
since its inauguration nine years ago amounts to a 
very large sum,—viz., £1,207,474. Notwithstanding all 
this splendid work, the defects mentioned above still 
continue. The crowds attending the external departments 
of our hospitals are greater than ever. No real endeavour 
is made, except at a few hospitals, to persuade the thriftless 
to belong to clubs or provident dispensaries; nor is any 





appreciation shown or preference given to those who can 
prove that they have been thrifty. In 1887 the number 
of out-patients and casualties attending at eighty-six 
hospitals was 1,056,852; in 1904 the number in the same 
hospitals was 1,775,422, and in ninety-seven hospitals 
1,858,800. 

It is to be hoped that H.R.H. the Prince of Wales and 
the Council of King Edward's Hospital Fund for London 
will before long turn their attention to the out-patient 
departments, and so ameliorate their administration that 
the accusation made at present that our hospitals assist in 
the manufacture of paupers may be removed. 








THE TEACHING OF PATRIOTISM. 
N his speech at Bradfield College on Friday week Lord 
toberts dealt with the objection so often urged against 
military training in schools,—that it will create a taste for 
war in the English people. He argued, wisely enough, that, 
on the contrary, it was the best deterrent toa foolish Jingoism, 
which bad for its chief ingredient ignorance of what fighting 
meant. A man who has got to the stage of knowledge which 
consists in realising how little he knows will be much less 
inclined to venture rashly than the man whose self-conceit 
has never been wounded by a practical test. But, anxious 
as we are to see every boy trained to arms, we are still 
more anxious to see him trained to patriotism. We are 
far too ready to assume that the common virtues are 
finished products, given or denied to men at the beginning. 
We argue that those who have not family affection or the 
love of country are people who, as we say, are “ wanting.” 
They are supposed to have some flaw in the structure of their 
being which cannot be remedied by taking thought. Such a 
view has no warrant in psychology or in common experience. 
A child may by nature or by the accidents of bis early 
training have no proper sense of honour, but if he falls into 
good hands he may turn out an honourable man. Or he may 
begin life with a complete insensibility to the beauties of 
Nature, and by a fortunate chance find the secret of apprecia- 
tion. It is a dangerous and shallow creed which dogmatises 
on the absence of special qualities as a sign of some mental or 
moral deficiency that cannot be supplied. Michael Angelo 
saw in every block of marble a statue, from which it was the 
artist's duty to strike off the encumbering flakes. So, too, with 
the character of the child. The statue is there, if we can only 
get rid of the shell. The creative hand may never touch it, and 
the block may remain to the end dull and formless; but there 
is the permanent chance of making something of beauty and 
value out of the stone. This view to the philosopher may be 
a fallacy, but it is one of those working assumptions of life 
without which progress is unthinkable. 

We have long desired to see the teaching of patriotism 
made one of the foundations of our education. Our business 
is to train the young to become not only good men and women, 
but good citizens. If education is a State duty, then this 
ideal must be the justification of State effort. A man may be 
virtuous and capable, and yet remain an isolated unit, his 
creed one of individual attainment uninfluenced by any 
corporate responsibility. But patriotism means the sense 
of citizenship, the individual's belief that happiness 
must be sought and ambitions realised in and throngh 
the community of human beings of which he is a member. 
It has many elements in it. First, there is the love of 
country, the homely affection which a man feels for the 
place where he was born and has grown up in. It is one 
of the most aboriginal of human sentiments, and may be 
narrowed into love of a parish or broadened and deepened 
into a kind of Imperial patriotism. People often argue as if 
such love, to be intense, must have for its object something 
small and private—a house, a village, a glen—and that if it 
is expanded over a wider area it becomes thin and feeble. 
But there is no warrant for this view either in history or 
psychology. Such affection is not a thing of limited amount 
which man is endowed with at the outset; it is a dynamic 
quality, growing in volume with experience and reflection, and 
may attach with equal power to an Empire as to a parish. 
Joined with this love of country there is a certain interest in 
humanity. A man feels that his interests transcend himself, 
that bis life must be lived among men, and that he can attain 
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true well-being only through the aid of his fellows. The 
universal humanitarianism of the school of Rousseau and 
Jefferson may be a very feeble passion; certainly in 
isolation it tends to become an unlovely mixture of 
sentiment and selfishness. But patriotism involves some 
kindliness towards humanity at large, if for no other 
reason than that this feeling must lie at the bottom of the 
civic sense. No misanthrope can ever be a citizen. The 
corrective is supplied by the third element, the love of race. 
The patriot realises that he has been created by Providence not 
only a man, but a man of aspecial group, with a history behind 
him shared by the other members, and with certain political 
ideals before him to which he and they are committed. There 
need be no Chauvinism in the feeling, for it is based, not 
negatively on hostility to other groups, but positively on 
kinship with one. And the result of all these elements is that a 
man feels himself so bound up with the destinies of his 
country that he regards her misfortunes as his own, her 
interests as his, looks upon all the problems of life with 
that grave idealism which is only possible when selfishness 
is forgotten, und comes to entertain for that country which 
symbolises all that is best in his aims something of the 
passion of a lover. 


How is such patriotism to be taught? The first step is to 
recognise it as one of the chief ends of education. No new 
curriculum, no special subjects, are required. It is the spirit 
in which the teaching is given that matters. History will 
cease to be a dry catalogue of dates and persons if the child 
is once inspired with the magnificence of the past, and is made 
to feel himself a sharer in the heritage. So, too, with litera- 
ture. English literature is the finest manual of patriotism in 
the world, and many a boy who is insensible to literary beauty 
is not insensible to the practical lessons at the heart of it. It 
is the same with the special sciences, with geograpby, with 
economics, which acquire a direct practical interest when 
brought into connexion with the State of which all are 
members. The difficulty about most teaching is that 
the child regards it as something which is really useless and 
immaterial, to be jettisoned at the earliest possible moment ; 
and the reason is that his practical interest is not aroused. 
For the young mind is desperately practical, and demands 
that every subject be brought somebow into relation with his 
own world before he will pay it the tribute of his attention. 
We believe that by keeping the end we have described always 
in view, it is possible to awaken in the young, first a genuine 
interest in their country, its heritage and its future, and then 
a sense of the duty which they owe to the State. The seed 
thus sown will grow until with a maturer intelligence will 
come that serious and steadfast patriotism which, like 
righteousness, exalteth a nation. 


The great creeds are ideals, not methods. Patriotism may 
cover a thousand different types of national policy, and the 
teaching of it does not imply any dogmatism about the ways 
of attaining national well-being. It does not mean militarism, 
or compulsory service, or even Imperialism, as the word is 
commonly understood. These are methods, on which men may 
reasonably differ. Patriotism is a desire for the greatness of 
the country and the sense of the individual's duty towards it, 
and on this none can differ and remain true citizens. Hence it 
is a matter on which people of all shades of opinion can agree. 
A man may be convinced that the overseas Empire of Britain 
is a mistake, or that war is a crime, and yet earnestly desire 
the happiness of his people. And the more earnestly he 
desires it, the more convinced he is that he is right and that 
popular opinion is wrong, the more he must wish that the 
sense of public duty should be implanted in the minds of the 
young. For patriotism demands above all things seriousness, 
and its one enemy is frivolity. It may be found in the 
crank, but it is impossible for the flineur. If a man thinks 
that the true development for Britain is as a small, self-con- 
tained group of islands, and that any other ideal is vulgar and 
rhetorical, then he must believe that his hope of success lies 
in the growth of serious reflection on our national future. If, 
on the other hand, he is convinced that an Empire offers the 
greatest hopes of moral and material progress, he must aim 
at the same seriousness. For whatever the method, the 
ultimate ideal is the same, and that ideal demands as its 
foundation the passionate devotion of every citizen to the 


common good. 





—___— 


CRIBS. 

« HE Prose Translations of the works in use for the Half 

have been withdrawn from circulation in the School 
Library, by the Head Master's orders.” The severe simplicity, 
not to say baldness, of the statement leaves nothing to be 
desired. It would not be fitting that the true inwardness of 
so momentous an event should be obscured by graces of 
diction. The school referred to is Eton, but a catastrophe 
of this kind will wake responsive thrills wherever public. 
school boys are gathered together. The translations “have 
been withdrawn.” They have been withdrawn, then, for ever, 
There is no chance of their coming back next Half. It will 
always happen in a school of a thousand boys that some form 
or division will be “doing” Virgil, or Homer, or Livy, and so 
the translations of those authors will be permanently banished. 
Besides, if it ever happened that there was an author who was 
not being “done” in a particular Half, what would be the 
good of bringing back a translation of him into the Library? 
Just possibly some vacant mind, curious or studious, might 
be urged to fill balf-an-hour with glancing at it. But there is 
no overwhelming likelihood of that happening frequently, nor 
could it happen at all except in the case of the lesser classics, 
The translations of the great classics will vanish together; 
Conington will share a dungeon with Jowett, and Church and 
Brodribb will drink the Tanais with Butcher and Lang. 

It would, no doubt, be possible to discover schoolmasters to 
whom all this is as it should be. It is extremely rarely, they 
would argue, that a schoolboy uses a translation in a proper 
manner. What he does is to get at the general sense of the 
passage he has to construe by first reading through the 
English and then fitting it to the Greek or Latin. This is 
a slipshod way of working, and leads to guessing, which of 
all habits is most reprehensible. What he ought to do, 
when confronted with a lengthy sentence in Thucydides, is 
first to look out in the lexicon all the words he does not know, 
and several of those he does know, and then to make a careful 
list of them. A certain number of the more “difficult” words 
he will write out in full on “derivation paper” supplied for 
the purpose, and will enter, each in its proper place, the case, 
number, person, mood, tense, nominative singular, present 
infinitive, or ,;whatever is required of the noun or verb or 
adjective as the case may be, adding at the same time any 
other suitable remarks as to its derivation that may occur to 
him. This will probably take about twenty minutes. He will 
then, armed with his paper of derivations, proceed to unravel 
the sentence from which he dug out the words. Having failed 
to do so, he will go into school without the remotest notion 
as to whether Pericles has been addressing words of praise, 
consolation, or abuse to his hearers: if he is so fortunate as 
not to be “put on to construe,” he will sit listening to others 
puzzling out the meaning, and may or may not come out of 
school wiser than when he went in: if he is “ put on,” and cannot 
reveal the meaning of the sentence, he will still escape con- 
demnation. He can show evidence of having worked; his 
“ derivations” will save him. 

Is that a really satisfactory state of things? The school- 
master may be imagined to reply that though the fact that 
the boy has discovered no meaning in the Greek set him is 
not so satisfactory as it would be if he could discover a meaning, 
it is better than if he had solved the riddle with the help of a 
“crib.” He has “ made the brain sweat”; he has put his mind 
through the most valuable mental gymnastics possible; he has 
had instilled into him the necessity of tracking down in the 
most accurate manner the smallest variation or inflexion in 
the verbs he has hunted out in the lexicon and the grammar; 
he has learnt once more the valuable lesson that in classical 
work there can be nothing slovenly, that the point to aim at 
in all things is exactitude and precision. “I do not pretend, 
nor is it my purpose,” the classical schoolmaster may be 
imagined as arguing, “to turn out at seventeen or eighteen a 
boy who is endowed with nothing more than the power to 
translate into English so many hundred lines of Homer 
or Virgil, as if the power to translate were the great 
ideal to pursue. I readily grant you that it may be true 
of the great majority of the boys who leave my school 
that they cannot sit down and read a Latin or Greek author 
as easily as they can read English. But what I do claim is 
that my system teaches a boy how to learn. The gymnastics 
with which his mind has been exercised have rendered it 
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strong and pliant to tackle any other task he may have to 
master. Apart altogether from the necessity of obtaining 
some knowledge of classical literature, if a man wishes to be 
called educated, my curriculum has fulfilled the greatest 
necessity of all. It bas laid a sound foundation on which the 
boy himself, or another teacher, can build anything he pleases.” 
Up to a certain point, there is a great deal of truth in the 
claim. Those who are loudest in their contempt for the “ good 
old fortifying classical curriculum" are apt to forget that they 
have no certain means of knowing what they have lost or 
gained by it. But there is, without any doubt at all, a great 
danger in the emphasis on the value of “making the brain 
sweat” over the classics. You may swéat a jockey to enable 
him to ride at a certain weight, but you do not add to his 
physical strength by doing so. The enthusiasin for accuracy 
and precision may be carried too far. It may end in the mere 
labelling of words and invention of phrases and conditions of 
which the classical writers themselves knew nothing. It may 
make the translation of the most wonderful scene in Euripides 
merely a search for queer uses of the optative. It may result 
in the killing of all desire to enter into the high, clear spirit 
in which the great writers of Athens and Rome made their 
poems and philosophies, if only there may be discovered some 
new specimen of the use of the ablative, or the ethic dative, or 
an odd variant of a tense of one of the verbs in ju, or anything, 
in a word, which, if some of the schoolmasters would but see 
it, is first and foremost English, and not Latin or Greek at 
all. It was not Aeschylus or Thucydides who invented the 
thirty or forty different ways in which dy may be used in an 
apodosis. Horace never bothered his head as to whether he 
might grammatically use dum with the future indicative. 
Homer never heard the word “anacoleuthon.” It is the 
scholiasts and the schoo!masters who have invented all those, 
and though it is impossible to get a scholarship at Oxford or 
Cambridge without a considerable knowledge of them, the 
knowledge required is of the work of English and German 
grammarians, not of Romans or Greeks. To many who have 
been schoolboys “the classics” do not mean, and never have 
meant, noble poems, or moving plays, or stories of fine 
fighting and adventure. They stand merely for the dreary 
turning over of pages of grammars. 

It is here, surely, that there lies the value of a good transla- 
tion. Suppose, to take a single instance, that a schoolboy 
finds himself confronted with the passage in the Odyssey in 
which is described the return of Odysseus, and the killing of 
the suitors. Nothing could be more “exciting,” even in 
Henty or Rider Haggard. No schoolboy, given the story to 
read in English, would stop till he had got to the end, and 
Odysseus had proved that he alone could string the bow and 
send the arrow through the axe-heads, and the suitors were 
properly disposed of, and Penelope could at last finish her 
carpet. With the story presented to him in Greek alone, the 
action is so slow that the men and women cease to move at 
all. The avenger’s hand is raised to strike, but the sword 
descends like the hour-hand of a clock; it is twenty minutes 
before you can get one of the villains killed off, and tackle the 
next one. “The bright death quivers at the victim’s throat” 
for such an interminable age that it is difficult to guess 
whether poor Iphigenia will die to-day or the day after to- 
morrow. May not anybody read on and find out what 
happens? “ He is at liberty to read on in the original Greek.” 
—“ But will he do so? "—* Very likely not.”—* Then, if he 
doesn’t, does he not lose a great deal of pleasure in not 
knowing how the story goes?”"—“If you allow him 
to read it in a translation, his parsing will suffer. 
He will find out what the words mean too easily.”— 
“But is it a bad thing for him to find out easily what 
they mean? ”"—“If he can find out at once what the 
passage means from a translation, for what purpose is he 
given a lexicon? Go on next, Smith minor, and construe 
the words separately...... Never take yap alone.” 

Is it only one schoolmaster in a hundred who believes that 
fine translations of the classics—and, for that matter, even 
moderate translations—put into the hands of schoolboys do 
much more good than harm? Do the majority sincerely 
believe that the quickening of interest which comes with a 
sense of movement and action is of less value than “ making 
the brain sweat” over causal genitives? And, as regards this 
particular instance of forbidden fruit, is it thought likely that 
a sense of the value of the classics will be increased by the 





substitution of what is hidden for what was open and uncon 
cealed? There was a Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland who boasted 
that he had “driven discontent underground.” It is not diffi- 
cult to imagine the successors of Tom Brown and Scud East 
solacing their underground discontent, not with expensive 
editions of Grote or Conington, but with the cheap, if illegal, 
Bohn, and the nasty, but always informative, Dr. Giles. 





INSECT-EATING BIRDS. 

O doubt it wonld be quite impossible to form even the 
vaguest estimate of the numbers of insect life which 
are destroyed just at this season of the year by birds seeking 
the soft and juicy sustenance which the young of their kind 
especially require. Perhaps it is not very generally recog- 
nised how admirable is the fitness of things by which it is 
so arranged that the young of birds, which need for their 
proper food the soft larvae of insects, should chip the shell, as 
a rule, coincidently with the moment of the year at which all 
larval food, caterpillars and the like, is most abundant. Con- 
verting the point of view, it is equally possible for us to 
admire the fitness of things by which it is ordained that the 
moment at which the insect life is most abundant should be the 
moment also at which most birds are seeking it for their brood. 
It is a happy coincidence, if that be a proper term to use, for the 
agriculturist that it should be so, for were it otherwise no one 
can say to what extent the agricultural interest might suffer. 
The birds which the farmer reviles for the stealing of his corn 
and fruits ata later season deserve now his earnest benediction 
for their good work in ridding him in some measure of enemies 
which are far worse for him than themselves, because he reaps 
from these insect pests no compensating favours. If any 
man is disposed to question the utility of the birds in a fruit- 
garden at certain times of the year, he can prove the facts of 
the case to his own satisfaction (or the reverse) very quickly 
by enclosing a portion of his gooseberry, currant, raspberry, 
and strawberry beds, as we often see done, in a wire-netting 
cage with a wire-netting roof. This means, in the first place, 
that the birds cannot get at the fruit in the days of its ripe- 
ness, and the man who built the cage will hug himself with 
delight at his own cleverness as he eats the fruit which 
the birds might otherwise have stolen. But a little 
later in the year, if he have made no arrangement of the 
“open door” into this cage, he will find his fruit trees 
infested with noxious vermin to a much greater degree than 
those of his neighbours who did not try to be so clever, 
who left their fruit unprotected, and who, in consequence, 
had less of it to eat when it was ripe. The ideal to aim 
at—and it is an ideal which is far more easy of achievement 
than most of its kind—is to provide a cage which shall keep 
out the birds effectively at the time when the fruit is ripe, and 
which shall admit them freely after the ripe-fruit season, 
when they will combine their own pleasure with the gardener’s 
profit by eating up the insects. Of course this happens at a 
later date than the present when the birds are so keenly set 

on the hunt for insects to feed their young families. 

The insect crop is one which depends very much on weather 
conditions. The young bird crop has some dependence on 
weather, but not such a direct one, and this year particularly 
the grouse broods in many parts of our islands are well up toa 
fair average, in spite of the frightful inclemency of the nights 
in April and the very severe rains in May. In spite, too, of 
the coldness of the spring, partridges in Scotland, probably 
because of the mild antecedent weather in winter, were 
unusually early in hatching; but, as a rule, in England 
perhaps June 18th and 19th may be taken as the two 
days on which more partridges were hatched out than on 
any other two days of the year; and it is extremely fortunate, 
speaking from the point of view of those who take any 
interest in the welfare of the partridges, that these dates this 
year just coincided with the beginning of the warm weather. 
The warm days must bave coaxed out plenty of larvae, more 
easily affected by temperature than the birds, which will chip 
the egg in a certain number of days, under the protection of 
the brooding mother’s warmth, whether the outside tempera- 
ture be low or high; and the old birds in consequence will 
have had little difficulty in finding the kind of food 
for which the little ones ask. Some particular attention 
has been given of recent years to the question of the favourite 
food of young game birds, such as partridges and grouse, and 
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asa result of this careful observation we may probably say 
with some confidence that insect food enters very largely into 
the diet of the young partridge, and quite considerably into 
that of the young grouse also, although the latter at a very 
early age begins to pick and nibble at the tender young heather. 
Indeed, it is one among many of the reasons which make the 
burning of the heather so advisable and so necessary, that it 
has the effect of providing the young birds with delicate 
shoots of the plant for their feeding in the eurly days when 
they are as yet not strong enough to pick off the older shoots 
which are more tough and tenacious. The game birds have 
probably been made the subject of more close attention than 
other kinds in this regard, but it requires only a very 
slight observation of the smaller birds which frequent 
our gardens to perceive that they are more busy in insect- 
hunting at this season of the year than at any other. The 
observation is more easily made, perhaps, by noticing the 
habits of the tits than of any other kind. They are such 
fearless little birds, so often they are induced to inhabit nest 
boxes purposely made for them; but whether in this case or 
when they are inhabiting a hollow bough or a hole in a wall, 
they are not at all disturbed if one takes up a position close 
beside their front door; and if they have babies in the nursery 
one may well be astonished by the frequency of the parents’ 
visits, which ofter recur many times in a minute, and are 
always made with some small larva in the parent’s mouth. 
There is no other species of bird which has given the present 
writer such a vivid idea of the vast numbers of insects 
that birds must consume when they have young ones 
to feed, numbers which one cannot even begin to put 
into figures, because their magnitude immediately becomes 
quite absurd and unwieldy. And there is hardly one of 
our more common birds which does not become an insect-eater 
at this season, no matter how evil his habits may be, from the 
agriculturist’s point of view, later on. As for balancing the 
accounts between services rendered and damage done, that is a 
business which would require an accountant with a very special 
charter indeed, and would also require a separate account made 
out, not only for every species, but also for local differences in 
habit of the same species. 

That these local differences in habit exist, and that the 
habits of the same species change from time to time even in 
the same locality, is one of those facts to which we did not 
give its due value a few years ago, but which a closer and a 
wider study of bird life is forcing more and more on general 
recognition; and with its recognition we begin to perceive 
that the whole question is very much more complicated than we 
had supposed it. We realise that it would be more correct to 
speak of it in the plural, as of many questions, than in the 
singular, as of one. The truth is that it does not admit of a 
single or general answer. The same question has to be 
answered differently in different places, and even in the same 
place at different times. There are some people, too, imbued 
with a wholesome and pleasant trust that all is for the best 
in the best of all possible worlds, who will object that this 
argument takes too much the view that the insect life which 
the birds destroy is of necessity noxious to the floral life 
which is the first care of the agriculturist and gardener. 
They will point out the debt of flowers to insects in the 
carrying of pollen to effect cross-fertilisation, in the draining 
and aerating of the ground by the earthworm, and so 
forth; but the answer to that amiable contention is 
that the larvae on which the birds principally feed their 
young do not belong to any of these useful classes. It is 
undeniable that blackbirds, thrushes, starlings, and so on 
consume a certain number of earthworms; but the earthworm 
has big battalions, and its numbers do not seem at all like 
failing. On the other hand, the chief prey of the tits and 
many other species are the larvae of caterpillars, which it is 
very hard to believe are anything but noxious to their food- 
plants. 
in the useful work of fertilising flowers, are safely hidden 
away in their hives or in the ground where the birds cannot 
touch them. There can be no doubt that the larvae of the 
lepidopterae—of moths and butterflies—form the chief food- 
supply which most of the parent birds bring to their young; 
and there can be equally little doubt that, generally speaking, 
they belong to the kinds which are obnoxious to the farmer 
and the gardener, and that the birds which prey on them are, 
so far, the friends of agriculture. Many are friends of 
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agriculture all through the story, especially those whose food 
consists of the imago of the insects rather than the larva, 
such as the butcher-bird, the fly-catcher, the nightjar, and all 
the swallow’s kindred; more are the agriculturist’s friends 
for a season only, and at other times his raiding foes. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


HIDDEN FORCES IN AUSTRIAN POLITICS. 
[To tHe Epitor or THe “Srecraror.”) 

Srr,—The “latest incident in Vienna,” which you discussed in 
a recent article, has brought once more into strong relief one 
of the least attractive features of modern Austrian polities,— 
the supremacy exercised by Dr. Carl Lueger, the Anti-Semite 
Burgomaster of Vienna. Observers from a distance may be 
tempted to minimise his importance, but no one can live long 
jn the Austrian capital without regretfully realising that he is 
one of the forces which count most in the political world. 


Since the notorious incidents of 1895, when he was thrice re- 
elected Mayor in defiance of the Government’s veto and the 
Statthalter’s suspension of the Council, Dr. Lueger has been the 
darling of the Viennese populace. Gifted by nature with a 
powerful voice (no mean advantage in the Austrian Reichsrath!), 
a ready wit of the type which wins the costermonger’s heart, and 
a swift perception of the situation at any given moment, he has 
braved the open displeasure of the Court and the hostility of the 
cultured classes, and seems to delight in showing their powerless- 
ness to check him. Indeed, his persistent appeals to the passions 
of the mob have created a veritable Lueger cult quite as fervid 
as, and a hundred times less excusable than, the “ Kossuth cult” 
of Hungary. Nothing else could explain the impunity with which 
only six months ago he warned the Jews that Kishineff might 
repeat itself in Vienna. Such is the leader of the Christian 
Socialists, already one of the best organised parties in the present 
Reichsrath, and destined to startling successes at the elections 
which will follow the new Reform Bill. Such, too, is the man who by 
inflammatory speeches stirred up his followers to a demonstration 
against the “ Judaeo-Magyars” (sic), aud who had the effrontery 
to assure Dr. Wekerle that the disturbance was due to persons 
spitting from an upper window of the Hungarian Delegation! 

Within a week of this anti-Hungarian outburst, Dr. Lueger, in 
company with Herr Schneider, the militant Anti-Semite Deputy, 
paid a visit to Bucharest, where he was féted by all classes of 
Roumanian society, and treated King Charles to highly familiar 
jests (the details of which we owe to Dr. Lueger’s official Press 
organ). On his return to Vienna he was escorted home in 
triumphal procession, for all the world as if he were the Emperor 
himself, and assured his admirers that the visit to Bucharest 
“was of great importance to Vienna and to Austria.” ‘I'hese 
words can only have one meaning,—the visit was intended as a 
demonstration against Hungary, and as a further step in Dr. 
Lueger’s Los von Ungarn agitation. This is proved by the state- 
ment of his follower Dr. Neumayer that the journey was under- 
taken “despite all efforts which were made from the Judaeo-Magyar 
side to hinder it.” It was natural enough that the arch-enemy 
of the Jews should select for his campaigning-ground that 
country which has earned itself so unenviable a reputation in 
recent years as a hotbed of Anti-Semitism and Irredentist 
intrigue. 

The incident has, however, given rise to a far more serious 
question, with which the Viennese Press at present re-echoes. In 
whose name is the Burgomaster qualified to speak, and who is 
responsible for the view that his foreign tours are of great import- 
ance to Austria? On all sides it is being openly asserted that 
Dr. Lueger is the “envoy” of the Heir-Apparent (beneath whose 
windows the masses cheered after the scene outside the Hungarian 
Delegation), that the “ Camarilla” is not dead, and that forces of 
reaction are striving to direct the policy of the Monarchy behind 
the back of the official Government. It is in the highest degree 
unfortunate that the name of the Heir-Apparent should come to 
be associated with such manceuvres,—the more se as his Christian 
Socialist sympathies have certainly been exaggerated. His out- 
spoken attitude towards the Los von Rom movement is no doubt 
mainly responsible for his reactionary reputation, though it is 
most unjust to blame him for opposing an agitation so essentially 
political and anti-dynastic. If, however, it could be proved that 
he is in sympathy—or, worse still, in actual touch—with Dr. 
Lueger and his associates, a fatal impetus would be given to the 
forces of disintegration in the Hapsburg Monarchy; and hence 
the Press is right in urging that the veil should finally be drawn 
back from these unlovely mysteries. The Emperor is well-nigh 
the sole liberal element amid a reactionary Court and Army, and, 
since the failure of the Hohenlohe experiment, has had to fall 
back upon a Premier of whom only two facts are generally 
known: (1) that he is hostile to Hungary, and (2) that he enjoys 
the confidence of the Heir-Apparent. Those who have travelled 
in Hungary do not need to be told of the suspicion with which 
the latter is regarded, as the result of his neglect of Hungary and 
his choice of friends in anti-Magyar circles. In these circum- 
stances, his repudiation of Dr. Lueger would do much.to restore 
that confidence which is due to his character and ability. The 
man who has vowed not to rest until the black and yellow flag (to 
every true Hungarian the hated symbol of despotic rule) flies 
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once more over the palace of Buda, the man who describes the 
H ian Government as “Judaeo-Magyars,” may be fit for 
the office of Burgomaster of Vienna, but is not a fit associate for 
the future Emperor-King, whose only chance of success lies in 
the most rigid neutrality in all questions of race or party. 

Such are a few of the dangers which lurk behind the scenes of 
Austrian politics, and, in view of the immense importance to 
Europe of the Austrian question, it is well that they should not 
be passed over in silence by the foreign Press. 


—I am, Sir, &e., Scorus Viator. 
Vienna, June 26th. 





THE SPIRIT OF UNITY. 
(To THe Eptron or THe “Srkcrator.”] 
Sin,—The Whitsuntide Manifesto signed by representative 
and influential Anglicans and Nonconformists demonstrated a 
desire for unity on the part of the leaders of the Churches. One 
cannot imagine that a plea so akin to the spirit of Jesus Christ 
will be fruitless. Disappointment arises when one looks at the 
mutual relationships of Church and Chapel in the average 
town or village. Or take a city like Canterbury. Some years 
ago it was by no means unusual for the Wesleyan ministers 
to receive invitations to any outstanding function at the 
Cathedral, and Canon Fremantle, now the Dean of Ripon, 
has spoken at a Wesleyan missionary meeting. But it is now 
a long time since any formal and similar courtesy has passed 
between the Cathedral authorities and the Wesleyan officiais. 
Again, in Hastings ten and more years ago several clergy- 
men met the Free Church ministers once a year for prayer on 
subjects that are common to all Christians. It has been a 
gratifying surprise to see a clergyman present in recent years. 
Take the matter of the Whit-Sunday plea for unity. In 
Hastings and St. Leonards the Rural Dean and the President 
of the Free Church Council respectively were asked to sign a 
joint letter urging the local clergymen and ministers to carry 
out the suggestions of the Manifesto. It was thought that 
this would give grip and reality to the prayer for unity. 
The Free Churchman heartily acquiesced. The Rural Dean 
could not go beyond his Bishop's instructions. Sometimes 
one has felt that the Churches will have to be baptised with a 
spirit of alarm at the slow progress of the faith, and at the 
terrible reality of the power of evil in all classes of society, 
before the gulf between Church and Chapel can be closed in. 
Possibly at that appalling vision we should leap together, 
remembering only that we love righteousness and hate 
iniquity. Meanwhile the aloofness and disunity of the 
Churches constitute one of the best assets of the Prince of 
LEvil.—I am, Sir, &c., (Rev.) J. Epwarp Har.ow. 
Wesley House, Hastings. 





KEATS-SHELLEY MEMORIAL. 
[To tue Eprror or tus ‘‘Srecraror.” | 

Srr,—Some three years ago a group of British and American 
literary men in Rome, at the initiative, to their honour be it 
said, of the American members, organised informally a move- 
ment to purchase by popular subscription the house on the 
Piazza di Spagna in which John Keats died, and to establish 
therein a permanent memorial of Keats and Shelley, con- 
sisting of a library of their works in various editions, together 
with portraits and manuscripts connected with them. The 
trustees of the memorial would also assist in protecting from 
future disturbance the graves of the poets and of their two 
companions, Severn and Trelawny, who are buried beside 
them in the beautiful cemetery outside the Porta San Paolo. 


Committees have been formed in England and the United 
States to give effect to the project. His Majesty King Edward, 
to whom the scheme was early submitted, has been graciously 
pleased to signify his sympathy with the labour of love which 
united the two great branches of the English-speaking race in 
doing honour to the poets’ memory. The President of the United 
States has also given warm-hearted testimony to his anxiety to 
see the project realised. It is a further matter of special gratifi- 
cation to know that King Victor Emmanuel has chivalrously 
extended the hand of welcome to the proposed institution. 

The first great difficulties which beset the acquisition of the 
house have been surmounted, and the British and American Com- 
mittees are at length able to announce publicly that they have 
secured an option on the property, thanks to the support which 
has been privately enlisted. They now trust to the generosity 
of all lovers of English poetry to enable them to complete the 
purchase and place the house beyond danger of destruction or 
absorption (as at one time threatened) into a big hotel. The time 
available for the completion of the purchase is necessarily limited, 
and the respouse must be prompt and generous if this appeal is 





not to be made in vain. It is hoped, too, that the humbler con- 
tributions of less wealthy admirers of Keats and Shelley will help 
to reinforce the contributions of those who are better able to 
afford larger sums. Up to now the amount raised privately has 
been on a much more generous scale in America than on this side 
of the water, and Great Britain owes it to herself, as the birth- 
place of these two immortals, to redress the balance. 

The sum required for the actual purchase of the house is 
slightly over £4,000, but it is hoped that it may be possible to 
collect more than the sum necessary for the mere acquisition of 
the house, in order that sufficient means may be provided to equip 
it worthily, to provide for its structural maintenance, caretaking, 
&c., and possibly to make it hereafter a centre from which a love 
of poetry and literature in our language may be diffused. ‘The 
Committee appeal, therefore, not only for the purchase-money, 
but for enough to provide an ample endowment fund, and in such 
a cause they do not think that they will appeal in vain to the 
many thousands of their fellow country men and women who 
cherish the memory of the two poets and are grateful and devoted 
admirers of their works. 

Donations many be sent either to the honorary secretary, as 
below, 120 Victoria Street, S.W., or to Messrs. Child and Co., 
Bankers, 1 Fleet Street, E.C., for account of the Keats-Shelley 
Memorial. 


—We are, Sir, &e., 


*Crewe, Chairman. 

Arrnuur James Batrour. 

J. M. Barris. 

*H. C. Berecuine. 

AvausTINE BrrRELL. 

S. H. Borcuer. 

*Srpney CoLvin, 

*CURZON. 

Epwarp Dowpen. 

*H. Buxron Forman. 

*G. Leveson Gower. 

Tuomas Harpy. 

Antuony Horr Hawkg1ns. 

A. Lana. Turopore Warrs-DuntTon. 

Srpney Lee. *Grorazr WyNDHAM. 
*Harotp Bourton, Hon. Sec. 


E. Lytrerton. 
Reainatp W. Macay. 
Groree MerRepDITH. 
Epwarp Henry Pemper. 
RENNELL Ropp. 
Witiiam M. Rossertt. 
Ernest De SELINCOURT. 
J. Sr. Low Srracuey. 
A. C, Swinpurne. 
ArTHuR Symons. 
‘TENNYSON. 

A. W. Warp. 

Mary A. Warp. 





MANUEL GARCIA. 
[To tas Eprror or tur “ Srrcrator.”’] 
Sir,—The death of Manuel Garcia on Sunday last removes 
from our midst the most interesting centenarian of our 
day. 

Born in 1805, Sefiior Garcia perfectly remembered hearing of the 
battle of Waterloo, and watched the whole development of the 
nineteenth century with a never-failing and most active intelli- 
gence. It needs but very little imagination to appreciate of what 
interest it must have been to a man of understanding to witness 
the rise, development, and close of the Victorian era,—a march 
of events which it is difficult for the present generation, born 
mostly half-way through the epoch, to appreciate in its full 
significance. Sefor Garcia gave the laryngoscope to science, but 
his services to art were even greater than to science. Almost 
to the end of his life he continued to impart that wonderful art 
of classical Italian singing—il bel canto—of which he was the 
greatest exponent. No one who had enjoyed the privilege of 
hearing him give a lesson could ever forget the flashes of 
light with which the master illuminated his subject. For a 
moment the pupil seemed to seize the exact method of over- 
coming all difficulties. ‘The force, passion, and humour which Seior 
Garcia put into his pianoforte accompaniments were in themselves 
an inspiration. How he would dash at the piano, and, after the 
pupil’s tame and colourless rendering of a passage, would himself 
sing a few bars with such fire and vigour that the pupil, for- 
getting the cracked and husky voice of age, would think 
despairingly : “Oh! if only I could sing like that.” A remark- 
able figure has vanished from the world; but after his long and 
strenuous life we may not grudge him his rest. There is nothing 
“but what should quiet us” in a death so peaceful. 


—I am, Sir, &c., An Otp PoupIt. 





* APPRENTICESHIP. 
[To rue Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.”") 
Sir,—Will you allow me to appeal for the interest of your 
readers in a work which, though immediately local in 
character, has yet a decidedly national importance P 


It is a fact so obvious as almost to amount to a truism that 
England’s continued prosperity must depend on her thorough 
training of her workers. Apprenticeship suggests itself as the 
most natural means by which to secure this end; but modern 
conditions of machine labour have led to such abuses of the 
system for wages cutting that it has to a great extent fallen into 
disfavour with the working classes. The Paddington Apprentice- 
ship and Skilled Employmént Association, under the presidency 
of Sir Melvill Beachcroft, has now been working for some time 
with the chief aim of lessening this objection by emphasising in 
every way possible the real educational intention of the system. 
It assists boysand girls particularly recommended by their school- 
teachers for ability and character to become apprentices. It 





* Executive Committee, 
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endeavours, where necessary, to help in the provision of premiums. 
It, at the same time, tries to secure that there shall be a day 
technical class attendance clause under reasonable conditions in all 
indentures such as will not only tend to make efficient teaching 
certain, but may to some extent check the use of apprentices as 
cheap labour. In the case of those not considered suitable for 
apprenticeship, visitors are appointed whose chief object is to urge 
and help the children to further study and self-improvement. 

Though every effort is made to keep what may be called the 
“expenses of machinery” at the lowest possible figure, yet 
additional annual subscriptions are badly needed if the work is 
to be developed on effective lines. At the same time, help for the 
“Special Fund,” devoted to individual cases, is very urgently 
wanted. The secretary, Miss Hilda Bell, Paddington Apprentice- 
ship and Skilled Employment Association, 37 Sutherland Avenue, 
W., will be glad to give any further information, and will grate- 
fully acknowledge all remittances. 


—I am, Sir, &., 
J. Trrrett Bayr.ier, Hon. Secretary. 





BULL-FIGHTS. 
[To tHe Eprror oF tus “Srecraror.”’} 

Srr,—In your issue of June 23rd appears a review of the very 
picturesque “ Wedding Number” of the Throne, in which 
Spanish bull-fights are mentioned with disgust, and the 
question put as to whether the Catholic Church will ever 
interfere and obtain their abolition. As a matter of fact, not 
only have several Popes, beginning with Paul V. (circa 1607), 
directed Bulls against this “ pastime,” but most of the modern 
Spanish prelates have again and again condemned bull-fighting, 
but hitherto with little or no effect. 


This brutal sport, if sport it can be called, deserves condemna- 
tion, but it strikes me as excessively unjust that the Spanish 
people should be described as barbarous, and even infamous, for 
attending and encouraging bull-fighting, whilst the French are 
allowed to indulge in the same “sport” without receiving a word 
of rebuke. Spain is not the only country in which bull-fights 
take place. During the summer months the bull-ring at Bordeaux, 
which will seat five thousand persons, is packed three times a 
week to witness the “fight,” which is attended by exactly the 
same cruelty as in Spain. One day early in the present month 
of June three horses were disembowelled in the Bordeaux 
circus and three bulls were killed. Sometimes even human 
life has been sacrificed in the French bull-rings. Yet no 
protest is raised against the Government of the Republic, 
which has lately officially authorised bull-fighting as a 
legitimate pastime. Surely “sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander,” and if bull-fights are horrible in Spain they are 
equally so in France. Mgr. de Gabriéres, Bishop of Montpellier, 
published a few years ago so vigorous a pastoral against the bull- 
fights then taking place in his diocese that he had his way, and 
was actually complimented on his emphatic action by the Spanish 
Hierarchy, which wrote collectively expressing its admiration for 
his zeal and courage. It is also a curious fact that the principal 
habitués of the Bordeaux bull-ring are Germans and Britons, 
and that, on the evidence of a well-known English lady, the ring 
at San Roque, near Gibraltar, is said to be principally patronised 
by_English officers. The better class of French people rarely 
attend the “fights.” There are bull-rings at Arles, Tarascon, 
Besancon, Marseilles, &c. 

—I am, Sir, &e., RicHarpD Davey. 

[We are glad to publish this vindication of the Roman 
Hierarchy, but have been obliged from considerations of space 


to abridge our correspondent’s letter.—Ep. Spectator.] 





A PAIR OF HOUSE-MARTINS, AND WHAT THEY 
ACCOMPLISHED. 
[To tae Eprror or tur “ Srrcrator.”] 

Srr,—Even in the midst of the education controversy some of 
your readers may be interested to hear of a minor controversy 
which has been taking place between myself and two little 
High Wycombe workers,—namely, a pair of house-martins. 

The point in dispute has been the site of their house for this 
year. A martins’ nest has been built immediately over the porch 
of my house for the last three years, but, owing to the litter on 
the doorstep, I determined this year to prevent its being built, 
and thought it kinder not to allow the birds to build the whole 
nest, but to remove the first beginnings, and thus persuade the 
little creatures to choose in good time another site for their 
house. I little foresaw the protracted struggle on which 
I had entered, which the following dates will show. On 
May 13th I first noticed that a large piece of the old home- 
stead had been rebuilt. This I at once assailed with a walking- 
stick, to the natural resentment of the little builders, who 
screamed fiercely, but did not attempt to rebuild that day. Since 
then it has been a trial of strength between these plucky little 
birds and the big human being, showing, I think, some power 
of strategy on the part of the former and some signs of failing 
determination on the part of the latter. From May 14th to 19th 
there were daily buildings and destructions. On May 20th the 
nest was destroyed at 9 a.m., and at 11 a.m. a large piece was 





in built. This I did not touch; but, notwithstanding, on 

y 21st and 22nd no building took place. From the 23rd to the 
30th the nest was built and destroyed daily. On the 31st it was 
built but not destroyed, and, strange to say, no building took 
place for a week. On June 8th building again began, and 
continued to the 10th, after which, from June 11th to 30th, 
nothing was built, and I fondly imagined the struggle was over, 
and that the birds had recognised discretion as the better part of 
valour, and wisely chosen another sphere for their operations. 
But, alas! on looking out of my window this morning (6 a.m., 
July 1st) I found a new mud wall erected, and my first work must 
be one of destruction. 

The interesting point to decide is: Is it invineible determina- 
tion or invincible ignorance on the part of these small fellow- 
creatures? The long spaces of time allowed to pass between 
some of the building operations would seem to show their wish 
to persuade me that they had given up all intention of building 
in the debated spot, and thus to throw me off my guard so that 
they could return to the attack unobserved. On the other hand, 
their coming back at all seems to point to some lack of intelli- 
gence on their part in appreciating the forces arrayed against 
them in the big human being with the strong will and the stick. 
Or perhaps, after all, they may be cleverer than appears, and 
may have gauged quite accurately the weak place in the big 
human being’s position,—namely, the soft spot in the heart, 
which could not resist the appeal of their courageous sticking to 
their guns in spite of so much discouragement. For now—at 
6 p.m.—the walking-stick is still in the hall, and I am looking 
with undisguised admiration at my small assailants busily 
building; and I should not be surprised if the martins had 
their nest for a fourth year over my porch! 


—I am, Sir, &c., Atice A. Bowrrs. 
Abbot's Cottage, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
|Our sympathies are entirely with the house-martins. They 
have clearly established their right to make our corre- 
spondent’s porch as untidy as they like-—Ep. Spectator. } 





A CORRECTION. 
{To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—In your interesting article on “‘ Animal’ Sunday” in 
the Spectator of June 30th you credit Dr. Watts with the 
lines :— 
“ Evil is wrought by want of Thought 
As well as want of Heart.” 
They may have been written by Dr. Watts, but if so they are 
appropriated unblusbingly by Hood in “The Lady’s Dream.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., BENJAMIN MoFFETT. 
The Glebe, Carrickmacross. 





NATIONAL SERVICE AND THE “SPECTATOR” 
EXPERIMENT. 
(To tae Epitor or THe ‘ Specrator.”’] 
Srr,—The National Service League has from the first watched 
with keen interest the Experiment which Colonel Pollock is 
carrying out with the Spectator Company. 

The League has constantly insisted that a consecutive military 
training of a few months in early manhood, preceded by physical 
training and military drill at all schools, and followed by two or 
three short camp trainings, would, if universally applied, give us 
an efficient national Reserve which would provide that power of 
expansion beyond the limit of the Regular Forces which Lord 
Elgin’s Commission declared to be the true lesson of the South 
African War. 

A representative of the League had the advantage of seeing 
the Spectator Company at work lately, and this fact, coupled with 
your very interesting leader of June 23rd on “The Attitude of 
Young Englishmen towards Military Service,” leads me to ask 
for a little space in which to draw attention to the national 
importance of that attitude and its bearing upon the question of 
compulsory military training. 

You found as a result of your inquiry from the men, who are 
representative of all types of the working classes, that the great 
majority not only liked military training for its own sake, but 
also realised the immense benefit to be derived from the improve- 
ment in physique and “appearance” resulting therefrom. Every 
man, too, felt that he would be “a better man all round” if he 
knew how to defend his country if needful. Ninety-eight per 
cent. said they would like to come out for a week’s training in 
future, and seventy-six per cent. expressed the intention of 
joining the Volunteers. You gathered the general impression 
that a system of six months’ universal training for young English- 
men between the ages of seventeen and nineteen, so far from 
being unpopular, would be exceedingly popular, and would be 
regarded by the bulk of the persons undergoing that training as 
distinctly beneficial to themselves. 

The National Service League is in cordial agreement with this 
view, and it is difficult to see why what is liked by ninety-eight 
per cent. of the Spectator Company should be disliked by the 
majority of young Englishmen of the same age, if it were made 

t and parcel of the equipment of citizenship. The physical 
nefits which your Company has obtained would not be confined 
to the few who cared to, or were able to, avail themselves 
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of an nity, but would be extended to the whole 


onal op: 

nation. Similarly, the proud feeling of being able to come forward 
usefully in defence of the country would be shared by the 
thousands who now never think of their civic responsibilities from 
one year’s end to the other. Moreover, all classes would be 
brought together, to the mutual benefit of each. In a word, if 
the Spectator Experimental Company proves anything, it proves 
that military training is not the bugbear which it is constantly 
said to be by those who have no acquaintance with it. On the 
contrary, it is, in the first place, the only means of securing an 
adequate national Reserve, and thereby the maintenance of peace ; 
but it is also the best, probably the only, means of giving to all 
our manhood a thorough physical training, a much-needed lesson 
in civic duty, and those valuable qualities of comradeship and 
helpfulness, and disciplined co-operation for a common purpose, 
which are useful to men in every sphere of life, and would 
assuredly add to the wage-earning capacity of the individual and 
the welfare of the nation. The Spectator Experimental Company 
is really an experiment in national service, and we would 
earnestly ask you to help us to confer upon the million the 
benefits which your public spirit has accorded to the hundred. 


—I am, Sir, &e., Grorce F. Suez, Secretary. 
The National Service League, 72 Victoria Street, S.W. 


[We should like to establish a system of national training 
under which every man who desired to receive a six months’ 
training such as the men of the Spectator Experimental 
Company are receiving could obtain it at the hands of the 
State. When, however, we are asked to pass from a voluntary 
system to one based on compulsion we see very great 
difficulties. To begin with, though we are sure that six 
months’ voluntary training will make a competent infantry 
soldier, we are by no means sure that six months’ training 
would have the same effect on men compelled to learn 
military duties. The willing mind is a great factor in 
education. We should like to see compulsory physical 
training, including the use of the rifle, in all schools, and 
afterwards facilities for a six months’ training offered to all 
who desired to make use of them.—Ep. Spectator.] 








THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 
We have received the following subscriptions towards meeting 
additional and unforeseen expenses connected with the Spectator 
Experimental Company :— 


Col. Richard Pilkington ... £10 0 0| William W. Lupton ow £5 0 0 
James Eccles... eve -- 10 0 O| W. W. Carlisle = oe 110 
T. E. Colleutt 2 2 O| Major R. H. Hare, B.A. ... 200 


We hope next week to publish Colonel Pollock’s report on 
the results of the musketry practice of the Spectator Experi- 
mental Company. 








POETRY. 


THE LADIES OF BRISTOL. 
(A West Country BA.iap.) 








[The incident commemorated in the following ballad occurred in the first 
year of the Civil War. The prompt action of the ladies decided the fate of 
the town.) 





Kine CHARLES’ cavaliers came a-prancing and a-dancing, 
A-dancing and a-prancing unto Bristol; 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges with horse and foot advancing 
To the grim old walls of Bristol. 
“Soho! you rogues or Roundheads, which ever title fit ye: 
Let in our loyal regiments to garrison your city! 
Or we'll have to batter you, and that would be a pity: 
Ye Roundhead rebels of Bristol City! 
Ranting, canting knaves of Bristol!” 


Out spake Richard Aldworth, where the Council sat debating 
In the corporation hall of Bristol : 
“What be us todo? Us can’t keep the gentry waiti: ;! 
Said the undecided Mayor of Bristol. 
“But Essex stands at Frome Gate with the Parliamentary 
forces ; 
And it caddles me to say what Bristol’s wisest course is: 
Shall us ope’ to friend or foe? What's the sense of this 
committee ?” 
Said the hesitating Mayor of Bristol City, 
The tersy-versy Mayor of Bristol! 


Aldermen and Councillors their several minds did render, 
Disputing on the fate of Bristol. 

fiome were keen for fighting, but the most advised surrender 
The crumbling, tumbling walls of Bristol. 





But ere they took the vote there was heard a sudden knocking 
And a crowd of pretty ladies into the hall came flocking. 
And the leader of them all, it was charming Mistress Kitty: 
Mistress Kitty Aldworth of Bristol City, 
Lady of the Mayor of Bristol. 


“Are ye mad, or fools, or traitors ?” the lady cried, indignant. 
“ What would ye do, ye men of Bristol ? 

D’ye quake to hear the bluster of yonder proud malignant P 
Do we breed cowards now at Bristol ? 

Break off this impious parley with Amalek and Edom, 

And welcome him who draws his sword for faith and freedom, 

Our noble General Essex, the handsome, brave, and witty ! 
For he’s the man to keep the walls of Bristol City, 

And protect us timid dames of Bristol!” 


The Mayor grew red’s a peony, and his dignity was awful. 
Says he: “’Tis I be Mayor of Bristol, 

And you’m my wife, to honour and obey in all things lawfal: 
A zample to the wives of Bristol. 

So you may take my orders to Zechariah Saunders, 

To open our south gate to the Parliament commanders -— 
‘Stead o’ dido-dandering here, which I don’t consider fitty !” 
Said the proper-minded Mayor of Bristol City, 

Said the well-conducted Mayor of Bristol. 


Then answered Mistress Aldworth : “I bow to your correction. 
Now you speak like the Mayor of Bristol! 
‘Let women be in silence, and learn with due subjection,’ 
As all good women do at Bristol. 
But you needn't open Frome Gate; we've done it a’ready ! 
Just look out into Wine Street, you'll see them marching 
steady, 
With their trumpets and their banners a-marching very 
pretty, 
All for to take possession of Bristol City, 
The godly, quiet town of Bristol!” 


So Bristol town was saved by the ladies’ petty treason : 
And Essex kept the forts of Bristol. 
Rupert came ere long and banged them for a season; 
But he broke his finest teeth on Bristol. 
And if to-day an English tongue may chatter as it pleases, 
*Thout fear of Laud’s pillory or Charles’ Little Eases : 
Why, we may thank those burghers so sturdy and so gritty; 
Likewise the gallant ladies of Bristol City, 
Those prompt and ready dames of Bristol. 
Epwarp Sypney TYLee. 








BOOKS. 


—————— 
DR. EMIL REICH AND PLATO* 

TuE knight of chivalry, Gibbon wrote, “as the champion 
of God and the ladies (I blush to unite such discordant 
names), devoted himself to speak the truth.” Dr. Emil 
Reich—we blush with Gibbon to unite the names at the 
head of this article—having embarked upon the same 
championship, seeks to discover in Plato truths which may 
benefit his clients. The Greek philosopher is to be laid 
under contribution to furnish tests whereby we may try the 
worth of certain modern ideals, In itself the intention 
is admirable. We have long desired to see a book which 
should approach the great problems of thought as Plato 
approached them, and, by stating them freshly and simply, 
bring philosophy down from the heavens once more into the 
market-place of our common life. But Dr. Reich’s first pages 
convinced us that his was not the book, and before long we 
found ourselves very seriously perplexed. For the author talks 
much of Plato and much of life, but shows not the faintest 
perception of what a problem means. He deals with the 
little difficulties which we are accustomed to hear of in the 
sermons of fashionable divines, and prattles artlessly about 
things which have no bearing on any of the real cruces of 
thought and conduct. Now and then he seems to be coming 
near some of the more elementary questions, but after a few 
loose phrases he sheers off into the high seas of anecdotage. 
One or two sentences chosen at random will suffice as 
specimens of his manner. They may remind the judicious 





® Plato as an Introduction to Modern Criticism of Life, By Emil Reich. 
London: Chapman and Hall, (10s, 6d. net.) 
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reader of the agreeable disquisitions of Uncle Joseph in The 
Wrong Box. “All this is true humility, a phase of mind 
which cannot be expressed in Greek, a language which has no 
word to express Humility. There is the same want in other 
languages; in French for instance, which has no word to 
correspond to the English word joke, which is an English 
thing altogether, and yet the French have excelled in wit” 
(p. 10). “ Let not the young men of this country imitate the 
Germans. The boys at Eton and Harrow know quite enough, 
but they might know a little more geography; one does not 
like to be told that Lisbon is the capital of Spain. This 
is going a little too far” (p. 49). “Spinoza, again, was 
very nice and kind and humane, but there was something 
wanting in him” (p. 101). We ask ourselves what possible 
meaning this stuff can have. And then we remember some- 
thing which may explain it. The book was delivered as 
lectures at a fashionable hotel to audiences of ladies who 
belonged to what Dr. Reich delights to call “the monde.” 
Remembering this, we see the meaning of a sentence in the 
preface. The book, he says, is meant as a corrective to the 
many inane commentaries by men “who probably know 
Greek, but have only a poor notion of the Life of which 
Plato speaks.” Other passages confirm our impression. 
He speaks to “men and women of the world” (p. 107). 
Later on (p. 161) he calls them more elegantly “ladies and 
gentlemen in the monde, a class whose duty it is to drop 
things that do not exist.” “It is really the rich and upper 
classes,” he says on p. 171, “in whom rests the making of 
their country ”; and on the following page he flatters himself 
that he has such an audience as sat before Lorenzo the 
Magnificent. He despises the philosophy of young dons 
“whose experience of life may have extended to having been 
drunk once or twice, or perhaps having been smiled upon by a 
barmaid” (p. 184). Logical consistency, be says nobly else- 
where, “is the line which can only be followed by prigs; for, 
there is no denying the fact that life is full of contradictions.” 
The subject of his inquiry is therefore not life but “ Life,” a 
subtle thing which is spelt with a capital, is grossly illogical, 
and is understood only by the upper classes. If we were to 
judge from the scathing denunciation of the young don 
quoted above, we might assume it to consist in continual 
drunkenness (perhaps Plato’s pé4n aidvis) and the smiles of 
barmaids as unnumbered as the dvjpibyov yéAacpa of Ocean. 
But doubtless Dr. Reich has some other meaning. 

The first fact that strikes the reader is that to be an 
exponent of “ Life” you do not need to be ascholar. There 
are many indications that Dr. Reich carries the slenderest 
equipment of exact scholarship. Nor, in order to expound 
Plato from this point of view, is it desirable to know much 
about him. Certain passages in the Laws, the Republic, and 
the Symposium are referred to, and there is much vague talk 
of what is said in the Phaedon and the Theaetetus, but the 
ignorance displayed of the simplest Platonic doctrines is so 
remarkable that we are almost entitled to assume that—in 
spite of stately references to the “ pagination” of the edition 
of Stephanus—Dr. Reich has read the master mainly in 
some handbook, probably of Transatlantic origin. No! What 
is wanted is a knowledge of America, an easy familiarity 
with the chief newspapers of European countries, and a 
large acquaintance with “ Life.” To a man thus equipped 
Plato is easy. “There is no difficulty whatever; he is, in 
fact, very simple, and can be understood by a child” (p. 4). 
Again, “there is no special erudition in Plato, nor will 
abstract philosophy be found in him” (p. 19). Plato is, 
indeed, neither more nor less than a crude anticipation of the 
profound philosophy of Dr. Reich. He has, of course, to be 
supplemented by the wider knowledge of the later master. 
He did not deal with the “love of God,” but Dr. Reich does, 
at immense length. He has no explicit references to phrenology 
and “Christian Science,” but Dr. Reich extracts from him 
guidance as to these attractive and popular subjects. No 
problem is too hard for our author, and he is dogmatic on 
the most delicate uncertainties, and ready with a puerile 
explanation of every difficulty which still baffles mankind. 
He is full of strange, pointless tales, and “ friends of mine” 
have supplied information and definitions as obscure as they 
are absurd. The halfpenny newspapers of two continents 
provide him with an endless flow of illustrations. In two 
passages (p. 76 and p. 195) he goes out of his way to be 
supercilious about Tit-Bits. Why, we cannot imagine; for 

















we would humbly suggest that in that genial publication 
Dr. Reich has found his literary model. 

It is worth while giving examples of his exposition. Doubt. 
less the majority of his audience were attracted to his lectures 
by the fact that Plato has in some occult way been asso. 
ciated with that form of silliness called “ Platonic love.” Dr, 
Reich knows enough to realise that on this phenomenon Plato 
has little light to shed; but the subject of love must be dealt 
with, and gallantly in many chapters he faces the task. We 
confess that in reading these artless pages we have an awkward 
feeling of being present, like an unwilling Clodius, at some 
rite of the Bona Dea. Dr. Reich has many manners, one of 
which may be called that of the “ mothers’ meeting.” We 
have no space to summarise the excellent advice given to the 
mothers of England, advice which would have greatly edified 
Plato. We will content ourselves with quoting one exquisite 
example (p. 119) :— 

“The man who has had the most cuddling, the most kisses, and 
the most of a mother’s love and tenderness, that is the man who 
will make a great hero. It is the women who make the men, 
The man who has not had all this will get tired of a battlefield 
in half an hour. We know that the Irish have always made the 
best heroes. Why? Because they are greatly addicted to women, 
and are as tender as a flower at home. There is, too, England’s 
greatest hero, Nelson. He was frantic about woman, and there 
would have been no Nelson, no Trafalgar, without Lady Hamilton. 
ree Heroes are men who have been loved by their mothers, 
kissed by them to any extent. It is not enough for some to have 
a kiss now and again, they should be kissed all day, five hundred, 
five thousand kisses; and on the battlefield he will kill five 
thousand of his enemies.” 

We earnestly trust that Mr. Haldane will at once take this 
matter in hand. Of Dr. Reich's treatment of other forms of 
love, and of such profound questions as why men marry women 
older than themselves, only quotation can give any notion, 
and we have no space for it. We confess ourselves quite 
unable to make out what his final opinions are, except that he 
thinks rather badly of the jeune fille, and that he is of opinion 
that we must “ teach our young to love, and to love as we find 
it in the Symposium of Plato!” (p. 167). As a rule, he is 
conventional and almost sordidly innocent. A young lady in 
one of Mr. Austin Dobson’s poems complains, with a pro- 
phetic eye on Dr. Reich, that— 

“Some modern doctors 
Would make the Cynics out a kind 
Of album-verse concoctors.” 

But now and then he is original and bold. “Nelson,” he 
says, “was a hero, but the greatest victory of the hero was 
not at Trafalgar, nor at Aboukir; a greater victory was his 
love for Emma” (p. 25). And on p. 282 he complains that 
Bismarck allowed ambition to freeze his passion, so that “ he 
left this world without having loved more than his wife.” 
Involuntarily we murmur with Sir John Falstaff: “I did not 
think Master Silence had been a man of this mettle.” 

Dr. Reich’s conclusion, if we may venture to expound it, is 
twofold. Imprimis: Life is a mystery. “There is at the back 
of all this an infinity of infinitude that we cannot reach” 
(p. 42). Item: so far as we can understand anything we all 
mean the same thing, and this is Platonism. “It remains, 
indeed, true that we are, all of us, at heart Platonists” 
(p. 30). In quoting from this amazing work we have been at 
pains to refer to the exact pages—or, as the author would say, 
“ pagination ”—for the benefit of earnest inquirers. The style 
throughout is ungrammatical, slipshod, almost illiterate,—in 
Dr. Reich’s phrase, le gazouillement d'enfant. It is explained 
jn the preface that any blemishes of presentation are due to the 
fact that the lectures were not written beforehand, but taken 
down by long-hand reporters for publication. We can only 
admire the audacity of the man whoventures to offer such a book 
to the world. As he remarks obscurely but appositely, “ there 
are plenty of kinds of cheek, modern” (p. 230). We are afraid 
that the work will not be treated with the deference it 
deserves. Some, no doubt, will receive its arguments with 
“the quiet Socratic smile” (p. 215) which the author loves. 
Others—coarse and violent souls—may declare that the whole 
thing is nauseous humbug, and that if a man wishes to 
preach a compound of Martin Tupper, Tit-Bits, and the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, he might refrain in common decency 
from tacking it on to an immortal name. . For ourselves, 
we know so little of the “Life” in which Dr. Reich is 
so profound an expert that we are rather bewildered than 
scandalised. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY.* 
“Never speak of a man in his own presence,” said Johnson 
once to Boswell, who was much in need of the advice; “it is 
always indelicate and may be offensive.” As a general rule, 
the same opinion may be expressed of writing a man’s Life 
before he is dead. Unfortunately, the modern taste for 
publicity has made this a mere counsel of perfection. We can- 
not wait till the death of a famous man, in these feverish days, 
before we try to learn all the details of his life. In the case 
of politicians there is some justification for the contemporary 
biographer: like the Duke of Wellington, they are “much 
exposed to authors.” If the work were always done with so 
much good taste and fair criticism as Mr. Mackintosh nas 
displayed in his “honest biography” of Mr. Chamberlain, 
there would be little reason for objecting to it. The draw- 
back to a biography of a living statesman is that it is 
almost always written either by a blind partisan or by a 
fanatical opponent. Like the young lady in Mrs. Browning's 
poem— 

“ You either hate or love him so, 
Yeu can’t be merely civil.” 

Mr. Mackintosh, however, has studied his subject in a com- 
mendable spirit of impartiality, which gives his book a value 
far surpassing that of most other works of the same nature. 
He has watched his hero for a quarter of a century from the 
comparatively pure air of the Press Gallery of the House of 
Commons, and shows himself capable of summing up a great 
career in the style of the historian. The book has been issued 
on the eve of Mr. Chamberlain’s seventieth birthday, the fitting 
occasion for a commemoration of his most remarkable and 
interesting life. We yield to none in admiration for the 
services which Mr, Chamberlain has rendered to his country, 
though we are constrained to differ in toto from the latest 
manifestation of his powers, and it is an agreeable opportunity 
of reviewing his singularly interesting and varied political 
career which Mr. Mackiatosh affords us. 

There is probably no statesman in our history who has 
played so important a part as Mr. Chamberlain and at the 
same time has changed his opinions so often and so widely 
without being exposed to the charge of mere vulgar self- 
seeking. Mr. Gladstone, it is true, began his political life as 
the “rising hope of the stern and unbending Tories,” and 
concluded it as the most honoured mouthpiece of democracy. 
But his development was much slower than Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s, and coincided with a parallel development in the condi- 
tions of political warfare. It would be difficult to find an 
analogy to that diametrical change in political outlook, 
illustrated by the appendix of quotations which Mr. 
Mackintosh calls “A Study in Contradictions,” without 
seeking among that lower order of politicians of whom a great 
cynic observed that their only firm political principle was to 
draw £5,000 a year. But this is probably the only charge 
which has never been seriously brought against Mr. Chamber- 
lain. When tbe kaleidoscopic changes in his views have been 
ascribed to egotism, it is on a higher plane that the accusa- 
tion is brought. Mr. Mackintosh puts it in the form of avery 
happy quotation from Matthew Arnold :— 

“O Sohrab, an unquiet heart is thine! 

Canst thou not rest among the Tartar chiefs 

And share the battle’s common chance with us 

Who love thee, but must press for ever first 

In single fight incurring single risk ?” 
Others might find the explanation in the fact that Mr 
Chamberlain possesses one of those strenuous and urgent 
souls whose motto is always Hoe age, and who concentrate 
all their energy on the task in hand at the moment. They 
“needs must love the highest when they see it,” but they 
are constitutionally governed by such an optical law that 
they can see nothing higher than the thing on which 
their eyes are fixed for the time being. It is probably to 
temperaments of this class that we owe the greater part of 
the driving force in our political life, and they are certainly 
better able to elicit popular enthusiasm than those more 
balanced and philosophical minds which are able to see both 
aspects of a suggested course of action. Mr. Chamberlain's 
public life falls naturally into a series of periods, each 
mastered by one great idea to the exclusion of all else, in 
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three of which he has done great and memorable services 
to his country. 

The first of these periods is that of his municipal work in 
Birmingham. He was among the earliest advocates of the 
duty of the best citizens to take part in the task of making 
life easier, healthier, and better for their poorer brethren, and 
to him more than to any other man Dr. Dale ascribed the 
creation of the new municipal spirit which has done so much 
to improve the conditions of life in ourtowns. Mr. Mackintosh 
gives a succinct account of the achievements which placed 
Mr. Chamberlain on that pedestal of public gratitude which 
has kept Birmingham true to him and proud of him through 
good and evil report, so that there is no instance in our annals 
of so close and enduring a connexion between a statesman 
and acity. Whilst he was solely a municipal reformer Mr. 
Chamberlain boasted of being “parochially minded,” and 
looked with greater satisfaction “to our annexation of the 
gas and water, to our scientific frontier in the improvement 
area,” than to the results of our Imperial policy. He had not 
then realised that one day he would be the great advocate 
of “thinking Imperially”: he was at the first stage of 
evolution, but had already shown his adherence to the motto 
of Hoc age. 

The second important stage in Mr. Chamberlain’s career 
was marked by Mr. Gladstone’s disastrous adoption of the 
policy of surrender to the forces of Irish nationalism, which 
sent the Liberal Party into practical retirement for just 
twenty years. This incident was the turning-point in bis 
political life. If Home-rule had not intervened, he would very 
probably have inherited the Liberal leadership from Mr. 
Gladstone, and it is impossible to say how differently our 
recent history might have been written. As convinced 
Unionists, we should be the last to deny or to minimise the 
debt which the country owes to Mr. Chamberlain for his 
bold and unselfish conduct at this vital moment. We do 
not, indeed, believe that the country at large would ever 
have accepted Home-rule, in Mr. Parnell’s interpretation 
of the word; but it is difficult to say how hard the struggle 
might have been if Mr. Chamberlain’s intense energy and 
unrivalled powers of rhetoric had been thrown into the scale 
against the Union. He was the foremost fighter on its 
behalf, and the unselfishness with which he abandoned the 
practical certainty of being the next Liberal Premier, and 
contented himself with fighting under an alien banner for 
what he believed to be the good of the nation, is the beet 
answer to the charge of mere self-seeking. It was impossible 
then to foresee that, without ever being the nominal head of 
the Government, he would become the protagonist in the 
greatest struggle in which England has been engaged since 
the Napoleonic. Wars, and. his departure from official 
Liberalism in 1886 looked like a definite renunciation of the 
sweets of ower. 

As things turned out, it was far otherwise. The Unionist 
Party, which had been formed for the specific purpose of 
combating a surrender to the forces of disruption in these 
islands, found a stil] greater task before it in the consolidation 
of the Empire, and its preservation from the wedge which 
President Kruger, aided by the blunders of his opponents in 
South Africa, planned to thrust into it. The third stage of 
Mr. Chamberlain’. career carried him into a wider and nobler 
field than any which had previously been open to him. He 
then learnt to “ think Imperially,” and was not afraid to take 
on himself “the burden and the responsibility which attach 
to a great governing race.” During his tenure of the 
Colonial Secretarysbip it fell to his lot to pilot the country 
through a great struggle, of which the future historian will 
undoubtedly say that, in spite of all the defects which it revealed 
in our details of administration, it did more to consolidate the 
Empire and evoke a general spirit of loyalty to its great 
meaning than any event of the Victorian epoch. 

A statesman who can place to his record these three actions 
—the creation of the new municipal spirit, the preservation of 
the Union, the consolidation of the Empire—well deserves 
that even his opponents should join in the chorus of con- 
gratulations evoked by his seventieth birthday. It would be 
absurd, of course, to ascribe the whole glory in either case to 
Mr. Chamberlain; the greatest af leaders in these things can 
only focus the spirit of the age. But he is amply entitled to 
the honour of having been the most active and militant in all 
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affairs in the past generation. This is not the place in which 
to speak of the fourth stage of his evolution, or to add a 
jarring note to his well-earned praise. We shall only offer 
our congratulations to a statesman who for many years has 
deserved well of the commonwealth. 





PRINCIPIA THERAPEUTICA.* 

Some five-and-twenty years ago it was said, probably with 
truth, that a skilled pathologist made a poor physician: 
Frequent study of the ravages of chronic disease in vital 
tissues seemed to breed a sense of helplessness and pessimism, 
an attitude of mind the reverse of the cheerful optimism of 
Paracelsus, and not conducive to success in the practice of 
clinical medicine. Since that time, however, not only has the 
therapeutic armoury been strengthened by certain valuable 
additions, some of which owe their primary origin to the 
pathologist, but physiology has stepped in to point the way, 
and the physician calls upon other organs to compensate for 
the loss of function in those which are diseased, and so post- 
pones the evil day when the body as a whole succumbs to the 
disease of a part. Further, a revolution has taken place in 
the relation of medicine to surgery, and whereas formerly 
an organ doomed by pathology defied medicine, there is now 
always the possibility that the physician by a timely resort 
to surgery may snatch a victory at the last moment, and 
falsify the gloomy prophecies of the pathologist. The 
surgeon nowadays is the physician’s most valuable asset, and 
not only does the latter view a case with an eye to surgical 
possibilities, but the former has perforce become learned in 
scientific medicine, the old guif between the two has been 
bridged over, and there is scarcely a single organ in the body 
which can still fly the signal “ Noli me tangere” of former 
days. 

Dr. Sainsbury's book opens with a quasi-Platonic dialogue 
in which the old duel between the pathologist and the 
physician is fought over again, and the position of the latter 
firmly established. This is followed by the more technical 
chapters in which the principles of modern therapeutics are 
discussed with much ability, eloquence, and aptness of illus- 
tration ; indeed, it is rare to find a medical treatise, appealing 
primarily to medical readers, laying claim, as does Dr. Sains- 
bury’s work, to some distinction of style. There are, how- 
ever, several chapters, notably those entitled ‘ Diaeteticae,” 
“Habit,” “Imponderabilia,” which provide the lay reader 
with much material for reflection. 

A consideration which will at once present itself is the 
extreme desirability of teaching some elemental knowledge of 
the laws of health during the educative and receptive period 
of life. Just as the physician of the soul rightly demands 
that a child should be instructed in the rudiments of his faith, 
so may the physician of the body claim that some kind of 
catechism of health should be learned, understood, and 
practised during youth. To take an instance, what more 
valuable knowledge @ priori could there be than that alcohol 
as a food is negligible, that its main action is to set free 
potential energies, that its use should be limited to the rare 
occasions when energies are required which are not otherwise 
to be obtained, that the habitual use of it is to spend capital as 
well as interest and to court a premature bankruptcy of vital 
force? Or, again, take the question of the formation of habits. 
Should we not know that habits not essential to life and 
frequently harmful are easily acquired, easily persisted in, and 
with difficulty shaken off, the difficulty increasing in pro- 
portion with the persistence, until a time comes when external 
aid must be sought to get rid of them? ‘“ Why,” says Dr. 
Sainsbury, “ we should have the power to enjoy to our own hurt 
is a mystery, why self-restraint should be essential to the 
higher life is equally obscure, but that it is as fundamental 
to the higher life as air and water and the aliments are 
to the organic life, is quite certain.” That is very well said. 
It points the moral of self-restraint and of the need for in- 
struction. We err primarily against the laws of bealth often 
from sheer ignorance, we may inherit a particular tendency to 
a particular habit, and we need to be forewarned lest we drift 
into it; that which maketh glad the heart of man is to be 
used, not abused, and the lesson of self-restraint has got to be 
learned whether the motive with which we learn it be physical 
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or moral. Preventive medicine cannot directly teach self. 
restraint, but it can and does teach what is and what is not 
harmful to life and health. Curiously enough, however, it at 
present deals solely with communities, and takes no thought 
for the individual. It protects the community against the 
individual, but does not protect the individual against him. 
self. This task is left to the family doctor, and too often he 
finds reason to deplore that he has had no chance of giving a 
timely warning, that the golden opportunity, when it would 
have been of real service, has long passed by. He is listened 
to only when curative measures are urgently needed; he is 
expected to act, not to teach; and his influence is rarely felt 
beyond the immediate needs of the moment. No one, in fact, 
practises preventive medicine as regards the individual,—it is 
perhaps because we are in doubt as to whether this task 
belongs to the teacher or to the doctor that it is undertaken 
by neither the one nor the other. 

How wide is Dr. Sainsbury's view of the scope of thera- 
peutics may be learned from the chapter quaintly termed 
“ Imponderabilia,” dealing with the influence of the arts, 
emotions, aspirations, beliefs, and enthusiasms on life and 
health. His illustration of this question towards the end of 
the chapter is as follows :— 

“Who has not seen the life of the body, in all its departments, 
languish for lack of an ideal, for want of an object upon which to 
fix the mind or heart? To meet this state of things it will not 
profit to order a change of diet, a regulated scheme of repose and 
exercise, a modification of the clothing. Then, too, will hygiene 
fail us, as also will medicine, though we turn to the materia medica 
and invoke its aid. In despair, we shall perhaps counsel travel; 
in vain,—we may change the sky, we shall not change the spirit. 
The rules of bodily health, the virtues of herbs, the stimulus of 
altered surroundings, will alike prove ineffectual; the thing 
which is lacking is an interest, not a rule of health; a desire, not 
a drug; a purpose, not a distraction; and it is in default of 
these that the faculties lie dormant, and the tide of life runs 
Sree The touch which shall give life, when it does come, 
will come not by way of the laws of matter and of motion, but by 
way of the laws of the spirit, so true is it that ‘man shall not live 
by bread alone,’” 

How nearly, then, do the provinces of the priest and 
the physician encroach upon one another; nay, do they 
not overlap? Of how much sympathy and insight into 
the needs of others does a cold materialism deprive the 
physician of the body! Not the least merit of the volume 
before us is that throughout its pages there shines a firm 
belief in the things unseen and eternal, and that the author 
does not, with Mr. Matthew Arnold, look upon man as living 
“alone” in the universe, “enisled” by an “unplumbed, salt, 


estranging sea.” 





FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN.* 
WE have chosen this title because each of the nine volumes 
we propose to notice deals with beasts, birds, or fishes from 
the point of view of the naturalist or the sportsman. Messrs. 
Longmans must forgive us for taking a title they have already 
adopted. The appearance of a new volume in their excellent 
“Fur, Feather, and Fin Series” is always interesting; and 
though this book on The Fox does not quite come up to the 
standard of certain of its predecessors, every one who cares 
about fox-hunting should read it. One might think that 
there was nothing new to be written about the fox. Mr. T. F. 
Dale has not found very much to say that we did not know 
before, but he writes pleasantly. Sometimes he deals too 
much in generalities, but when he gives us some facts drawn 
from his own wide experience of hunting, in the shires, in the 
rougher countries, and in India, he never fails to he interesting, 
The chapter dealing with India is entitled “ Cousin Jack”— 
that is, the jackal—and is, we think, rather out of place ina 
monograph on the fox, although in itself well worth reading. 
The writing of this volume has been entrusted to a single 


author. We did not, in a volume about the fox, expect Mr. 
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Alexander Innes Shand’s learned disquisition on cookery; but 
it would, we think, have been better had the natural history 
of the fox been entrusted to a zoologist, leaving Mr. Dale to 
write on the hunting and the habits of the beast with which 
he is so well acquainted. The chapter on how to preserve 
foxes contains some sound advice,.though in truth there is 
little that need be done, when coverts have been provided, 
except leave the foxes alone and prevent the gamekeepers 
shooting, trapping, and poisoning them. Mr. Dale declares 
that he knows a gorse in the West Somerset country 
which is so well cared for by the owner of the farm 
that it has been drawn forty times in succession and a 
fox found every time. Artificial coverts and earths are 
treated of in a chapter on the home and haunts of the 
fox. Tame foxes; the stamping out of mange, which is a 
disease about which fox-hunters have the most strange 
notions ; and the fox in fable and literature, form the subject 
of other portions of the book. Let us now come to the 
hunting, which is after all the most absorbing topic. Here 
Mr. Dale is thoroughly at home, and all that he says is to the 
point. The cunning of the hunted fox supplies numberless 
anecdotes, but it is, to tell the truth, very limited. Why cannot 
a fox who has been drawn over lie quiet ? Every one who hunts 
must have noticed how often there is a holloa back in the 
wood after the huntsman has blown out. The chapter on the 
mind of the fox is full of suggestions. In writing of the usual 
habits of the fox our author declares that “as a rule from 
about 10 p.m. to 3a.m. are the hours between which he is 
abroad.” This, we think, is much too shortatime. In the 
dark winter days foxes come out much earlier, and do not 
return to their earth or the covert until 7 or 8 a.m. Mr. Dale 
is bold enough to enter into a discussion on the rights and 
wrongs of fox-hunting and the good it does. Nothing would 
induce us to follow him into this vast subject, even though some 
of his arguments seem to us unsound. Mr. Thorburn’s illus- 
trations are as excellent as usual; and Mr. G. D. Giles’s 
picture of a fox-chase im fuil ery gives an admirable idea of 
Leicestershire. But where is the body of the pack? The 
luntsman has only four couple on. 

In connexion with fox-hunting we may recommend Practical 
Hints for Hunting Novices, which contains a deal of informa- 
tion, not only on the duties of followers of hounds, but also 
on buying and hiring horses. It is very difficult to write a 
book on etiquette, dress, and deportment, whether in the 
hunting-field, in the ballroom, or at the marriage ceremony, 
and more easy still to make fun of it when it is written. Mr. 
Charles Richardson’s articles, republished from the Feld, are 
sound and reliable in all the advice they offer. 

We now leave hunting and turn to three books on fishing. 
We do not wonder that a second edition of Mr. E. 8. Roscoe's 
little book, Rambles with a Fishing-Rod, has been demanded. 
It is one of the pleasantest books on fishing that we have 
come across for some time. Mr. Roscoe knows how to 
describe a day’s fishing, the appearance of the water, and the 
excitement of catching even a small trout, in such a manner 
as to set the angler’s blood tingling. Not every writer on 
angling has this power; but Mr. Roscoe makes the fisherman 
who is tied to London fret to put up his rod and start whisk- 
ing his fly backwards and forwards so that it drops lightly 
where the rising trout is waiting. There is much useful 
advice on fishing tours abroad, and the reader who wants 
information has the benefit of Mr. Roscoe’s experience in the 
Tyrol, the Black Forest, Bavaria, and Normandy. About 
half-a-dozen new chapters have been added. Some of these 
have appeared in the Field. The author is too modest in 
thinking that his sketches, written in leisure evenings on 
the spot, “can pretend to have little literary merit.” 

It is unnecessary to introduce Mr. Philip Geen to some at 
any rate of our readers. He is well known, at least to 
Londoners, as having been for nearly thirty years president 
of the Anglers’ Association. His book—which appeared not 
long ago under the title “‘ What I Have Seen While Fishing, 
and How I Have Caught My Fish ”—is now in a new edition, 
divided into two separate volumes, which deal with Fishing in 
Ireland and Fishing in Scotland and the Home Counties 
respectively. There are a good many pages in the volume on 
Irish fishing that are not about fishing, or only remotely con- 
nected with the sport. But the book contains a great deal of 
information that may be useful ; and Ireland is still a country 
where the angler of moderate means who wants brown trout, 
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white trout, and salmon can find fishing to suit his purse. He 
may, in fact, expect there as good sport as can be wished for, 
Mr. Geen’s portrait at the beginning of the book tells us that 
he must be one of the most good-natured of men. The freedom 
with which he gives brother-anglers information that most 
men would keep to themselves, and recommends inns where 
good fishing can be had at little cost, confirms this view. The 
Scotch volume deals chiefly with the river Lyon. It is a 
splendid salmon river in spring, though most of Mr. Geen’s 
salmon were caught with spinning bait, and it may be fished by 
the guests at hotels. The Thames, also, is open to the very 
humblest angler, and Mr. Geen’s knowledge of the swims in 
that river is extraordinary. From salmon he passes to barbel 
and gudgeon, and writes with equal vivacity and humour of 
every branch of angling. The two volumes are illustrated 
with a great number of photographs, mostly of lochs and 
rivers. They, too, make the angler’s heart beat. Though Mr. 
Geen, like Mr. Roscoe, makes the fisherman’s blood tingle, 
his writing has less literary charm than the volume we noticed 
above. Perhaps it is not very difficult to make the angler's 
blood tingle. 

Be this as it may, we defy any fisherman to look at the 
photographs of the monsters that may be caught with rod 
and line on the coast of California without emotion. Mr. 
Holder’s book, Life in the Open, does not confine itself to 
fishing. It is an account of sport of all kinds with rod, gun, 
horse, and hound in Southern California. He writes of hunting 
and coursing hares, lynxes, foxes, and coyotes; of shooting 
the big-horn sheep, the puma or mountain lion, the wild goat, 
and the quail. The fish include the black sea-bass, which runs 
over three hundred pounds, the tuna, also a monster, the weak- 
fish, which ranges from fifty to a hundred pounds, besides such 
lesser fry as amber-fish or yellowtail, albacore or bonito. Though 
the American language occasionally grates on English ears, 
Mr. Holder's book is excellently written, and he has a fine 
enthusiasm for California. We have never read anything 
that gave so attractive a description of any country. 
Climate, scenery, vegetation, fauna, sea-coast, and mountains 
combine to produce perfection. There is poetry, too, about 
the old Spanish names, such as Los Angeles; and the ruins of 
the old Spanish mission houses and churches still exist along 
El Camino Real. The numerous photographs of places and 
sporting scenes are unusually well reproduced. We regret 
that space does not allow us to give a better idea of a very 
interesting book which English sportsmen cannot fail te 
enjoy, even if they only look at the illustrations. 

It is a far cry from California to Bombay, and we find our- 
selves transported to a very different world. The author of 
Bombay Ducks, a contemplative, humorous Anglo-Indian, is 
very unlike Mr. Holder, the American sportsman, in many 
ways. But Mr. Douglas Dewar's book is also excellent, except 
for the title, which, in spite of the explanations in the preface, 
seems to us pointless and misleading. He calls it an account 
of some of the everyday birds and beasts found in “a 
naturalist’s Eldorado.” The articles are reprinted from 
various Indian newspapers, and having derived much pleasure 
from the book. we do not hesitate to say that they were well 
worth saving from oblivion. Mr. Dewar is a naturalist and a 
good observer. The birds he writes of are little known to 
most of us in England, and his account of their habits is 
often amusing. A feature of the book is the photographs of 
birds by Captain Fayrer. They are most remarkable, and 
quite unlike the usual wretched snapshot and blurred repro- 
ductions with which too many naturalists’ books are nowadays 
illustrated. The sharp lights and shades, the size of each 
individual bird, and the unglazed and toned paper give a 
Japanese effect which is quite unusual, and well worthy of 
imitation. We are sorry that nothing in the preface tells 
us of the methods by which Captain Fayrer obtained these 
admirable results. 

We may notice shortly yet another book about India. 
The sportsman who is the author of Recollections of a Bis 
and Tiger Hunter is pleased to remain anonymous under the 
signature of “Felix.” But as he gives us his portrait, and 
tells us that during his twenty-six years’ sojournin the East 
he served in no fewer than twelve different regiments and in 
two departments, his friends will perhaps recognise him. His 
bag included thirty-one tigers, twenty-five bears, eightee: 
panthers, one cheetah, and one lynx, among the carnivora. 
He also shot forty-two sambhur, besides other deer, antelopes, 
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and goats. The thirty-three “bison” which fell to his rifle 
were presumably gaur, as there are no real bison in India. 
The name is misapplied by sportsmen to the gaur, just as the 
American bison is miscalled buffalo. The book is readable, 
and the writer has a hunter's knowledge of wild beasts and 
their ways. He should have plenty of material for a book, 
but his writing is sometimes dogmatic, and is often disfigured 
by slang. Since he is anonymous, we may also add that his 
narrative is not marked by that modesty which generally 
characterises the English soldier and sportsman. 


We may recommend, lastly, to those who are beginning the 
fascinating study of birds, Mr. Anthony Collett’s Handbook 
of British Inland Birds. It is a book which aims at 
encouraging the beginner who wants to learn how to identify 
the common or rarer birds which he is likely to come across, 
With this object, the stragglers and the sea birds are omitted 
from the book. As to the first, there can be no doubt that a 
beginner is greatly bewildered by the long accounts of birds 
that have only been identified two or three times, and may 
never occur again. We are not sure that the omission of the 
sea birds does not give the reader a feeling that his handbook 
is incomplete. After all, what is a sea bird? The beginner is 
certain to be greatly assisted by the short, clear, well-observed, 
and well-written accounts of the two hundred species that are 
included. Mr. Collett has made a point of dwelling upon the 
striking differences of plumage, voice, or habit that distinguish 
birds which may most easily be mistaken. He has succeeded 
admirably in doing this without including a mass of detail 
which overwhelms those whose knowledge of ornithology is 
elementary. The little handbook is illustrated by plates of 
eggs by Mr. Eric Parker, which are well reproduced in 
colours, 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Tuk Nineteenth Century opens with a long and careful study 
by Sir Herbert Maxwell of the Constitutional position and 
political value of the House of Lords. He points out that if 
the recommendations of the Select Committee on Procedure 
are adopted, a Standing Committee will cease to be a 
microcosm of the House of Commons, and Bills will receive 
the impress of the will, not of the House, but of certain 
Parliamentary groups. If this happens, an increased responsi- 
bility will be thrown upon the House of Lords to scrutinise 
Bills sent up to them, since they will not have been subjected 
to the examination of the whole House in Committee. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell makes out an excellent case for the existence 
of an Upper House, quoting Cromwell's famous dictum :— 
“T did tell you that I would not undertake such a Government 
as this unless there might be some other persons that might 
interpose between me and the House of Commons, who had 
the power to prevent tumultuary and popular spirits.” But 
he admits that an hereditary Chamber under such a Constitu- 
tion as ours is an anomaly which must be exposed to frequent 
attack. After dealing with the various attempts to reform it, 
he points out that the proportion of the Upper to the Lower 
House, which was 77 to 296 in the reign of Henry VII. and 
219 to 558 in the reign of George I., has now become 594 
to 670,—an altogether unwieldy ratio. His proposal is to 
have this proportion fixed on some low scale, and in order 
to obtain the required reduction in numbers, to introduce the 
electoral principle which is in force to-day in Scotland. The diffi- 
culty, of course, is that elections tend to be conducted, as we see 
in Scotland, on party lines. Sir Herbert Maxwell's article, how- 
ever, is full of interesting suggestions, and it is remarkable that 
so sound a Conservative should condemn the continued creation 
of hereditary titles as “ the practice of handing blank cheques 
to posterity."——Mr. Edward Dicey in a paper on “ The Story 
of the Capitulations”’ approves in principle of their abolition in 
the case of Egypt, but considers that there is no chance of 
other Powers agreeing to it. Germany would demand another 
Algeciras Conference, and would refuse to ratify any arrange- 
ment between Britain and France. We confess ourselves 
unable to understand the purpose of the article. Most 
of it is taken up with explaining how undesirable it 
would be to abolish the Capitulations throughout the 
whole Ottoman Empire, which no one has ever proposed. 
To raise the abstract question in connexion with the 
Egyptian proposal, which stands on a wholly different basis, 
may well tend to prejudice a very real and practicable reform, 





on which educated opinion is in substance agreed.—One of 
the ablest articles in the number is that by Mr. D. QO, 
Lathbury on the Education Bill, in which he warmly defends 
Mr. Chamberlain's solution. On the general question we are 
absolutely at variance with him, but we welcome certain admis- 
sions which he makes. “I believe that there are very few 
parents who would not wish their children to have some religious 
instruction.” This is the basis of our argument also, though 
our conclusions differ.——Of the other contents, we may 
mention a delightful paper on Siena by Miss Rose Bradley, 
and a curious, indeterminate study of Lord Acton by Mr. 
Alfred Lyttelton. 

The new National Review is a disquieting number. We 
learn from Dr. Haig that tea, our “national beverage,” is a 
slow but deadly poison which has all but driven health from 
our midst. And the editor himself is in a very gloomy 
temper. The cry for reduction of armaments, the visit of the 
German editors, the Baghdad Railway scheme and the new 
arrangement about the Turkish Customs, the conduct of the 
Government about the Education Bill and of the Opposition 
about the reform of their organisation,—all fill him with dark 
forebodings. As is always the case, the “Episodes of the 
Month” are an admirably written summary of current politics; 
and in the domain of foreign affairs, where there is naturally 
more perspective and less temper, the comments would be 
hard to improve upon.——The place of honour in the number is 
given to a review by Colonel Camille Favre, a distinguished 
Swiss officer, of our system of Imperial defence. It is a con- 
vincing reply to Mr. Balfour's quietism about the impossi- 
bility of invasion. Colonel Favre points out, as M. Delcassé 
did the other day, that alliances with other nations will 
only last so long as the friends have assets to bring 
into the partnership, and he maintains that the present 
position of Britain in international politics demands 
a strong Army. His scheme for a national Militia is 
reserved for a later article. Dr. William Barry in a 
striking paper, “Liberals or Jacobins?” warns the Liberal 
Party against allying themselves with a creed which England 
will never favour, and putting their fine estate “into commis- 
sion with Jean Jacques as head of the Board.” Mr. 
Maurice Low in his notes on American affairs declares 
that the Chicago packers have defeated the President in the 
amendments they secured in the House of Representatives 
to the Beveridge Bill. Inspection is charged to the Govern- 
ment instead of to the packers, and any future House can 
nullify it by reducing the appropriation. Among other 
papers, there is an extremely interesting study by Captain 
Melville Lee of the work of Samuel Pepys as an Admiralty 
reformer, which we recommend to the attention of all who 
are interested in the history of British sea-power. A vivid 
picture of the Panama Canal by Lady Susan Townley is ulso 
worth the notice of readers. 

The most important article in the Contemporary is Sir 
Alfred Pease’s elaborate exposition of “ The Native Question 
in the Transvaal.” He has the advantage of having been an 
Administrator of Native Affairs, as well as of having had a large 
experience of native races in North Africa. On the whole, his 
conclusions support what may be called the Colonial view. He 
thinks that any premature attempt to bridge over the gulf 
between the races will lead to certain disaster. At the same 
time, he is in favour of many of the recommendations of the 
Native Affairs Commission appointed by Lord Milner, and of 
the scientific and considerate attitude which their Report 
defined. He thinks—a point on which we are inclined to 
differ—that the time for the old segregation policy is past, 
and that the tribal reserves must be gradually drained 
and the natives brought into our industrial system. We 
should be sorry to lay this down as a general principle; 
in many districts the tribal system is still a living reality, 
which may long continue. With one recommendation of 
Sir Alfred Pease’s we cordially agree. He advocates that 
the work of the Native Labour Association should be trans- 
ferred to a Government Department. He is also in favour of 
native representation in a Central Native Indaba distinct 
from any European Legislature. The paper is a most useful 
and thoughtful contribution to the subject——Of the other 
contents, we would notice Mr. Harold Spender'’s “ Great Congo 
Iniquity,” M. Paul Sabatier’s “ Religious Events in France” 
—a panegyric upon the Bloc—and Dr. Dillon’s most gloomy 
account of current events in Russia.——Professor W. M. 
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Ramsay's Rede Lecture on “ The War of Moslem and Christian 
for the Possession of Asia Minor” occupies the place of honour. 
In it he quotes a remark once made to him by Mommsen: 
“Tf I had to begin a new life of scholarship, I should take 
up the period between Diocletian and Justinian.” 


The picture that Mr. Alfred Stead gives in the Fortnightly 
Review of King Charles of Roumania is the likeness of an 
ideal King. The Hohenzollern Prince can look back over his 
forty years of rule and feel that the words he spoke at his 
election have been acted upon. “I bring,” he said, “a loyal 
heart, right thoughts, a firm desire to do good, a devotion 
without limits to my new country, and an invincible respect 
for the law.” In 1859 the National Assemblies of Wallachia 
and Moldavia declared the union of the two principalities, and 
elected a native Prince as ruler of Roumania. Although the 
union was successful, the native Prince proved a failure 
owing to the intrigues and petty struggles of contending 
families. In 1866 a coup d'état took place, and a German 
Prince was elected to rule in the place of Alexander Cuza. 
Roumania has had no cause to regret the choice of Prince 
Charles. The young ruler at once set himself to work, and 
became acquainted with all parts of his dominion. He did 
not think only of external diplomacy, though that was 
pressing enough, with the malign nearness of the Turk and 
the upas-like shadow of the Great Powers. Agriculture was 
stimulated and the finances of the country cared for, and 
when sacrifices were asked of the people the Prince shared 
them too. The following were his words at a time of financial 
stress :-— 

“Tn presence of the actual financial difficulties, which impose 

sacrifices on all in order that the re-establishment of our credit 
up 1a healthy basis may be achieved, I consider it as a duty to 
share equally the State charges. I desire, therefore, that all 
reductions which shall be applied, in the future, to all those who 
serve the State, be also applied to the Civil List.” 
—--Mrs. Belloc Lowndes writes a grim short story upon the 
text of Mr. Meredith’s prophecy delivered to the halfpenny 
Press,—that in the future “marriage will be allowed for a 
certain period, say ten years.” An enthusiastic and visionary 
man makes an alliance “according to Meredith” with a 
Danish girl, who is able to show great fortitude in bearing 
poverty. At the end of the time, however, the woman sees no 
reason why she should not marry another man, and the 
announcement of her intention drives the man of her first 
choice to murder and suicide. The other man can scarcely be 
called a lover, the woman caring more for his motherless 
children than for him. The story is an attempt to work out 
the text to its logical conclusion. Mr. Baughan puts the 
obvious case against Wagner,—that his drama is in the 
orchestra and not on the stage: the instruments and not 
the voices of the characters sing the emotional phrases 
which rise out of the situations. It is true that the 
effect of this is to make the characters of Wagner strangely 
unreal abstractions, compared with the men and women of 
Mozart. Mr. Baughan also insists that Wagner weakens his 
dramatic effects by his constant desire to preach and explain 
by means of the orchestra. This tendency was deeply rooted 
in the man, who, unsatisfied with his wonderful powers of 
musical creation, wasted his time in writing pamphlets. But, 
as Mr. Baughan says, he was a genius. If genius is there, 
and of the highest kind, the rest matters but little. 


In Blackwood there is a striking story by Mr. Oliver Onions 
of a storm on some North Country coast. The scene opens with 
the gipsies being driven into the fishing village by the fury of 
the wind and snow on the hills above. Then comes the attempt 
to launch the lifeboat, and the failure of the fishermen to do 
it. At this point the farmers step in and set out to take the 
lifeboat seven miles by land to where the endangered ships 
are. The account of this journey is most graphic, especially 
the passing through a wood where a path has to be cut. The 
frenzy of the men working against time, fearing lest they 
should be too late, surpasses the fury of the storm. But the 
boat reached the sea in time and saved those on the fishing- 
boats. The story is told by an old schoolmaster, and we 
cannot help thinking that a little less realism in the garrulity 
of the narrator at the outset would have been advisable. It 
requires a dogged attempt before one can get into the story. 
——In the present number are to be found the first chapters 
of a new serial story, “The Daft Days,” by Mr. Neil Munro. 
‘The motive of the opening is the expected arrival of a boy 








nephew from Chicago by an old bachelor and his two 
sisters in a Scotch provincial town. At the end of this first 
instalment a child appears, but turns out to be a girl. 
General Chapman in writing an article called “Moving 
towards a Territorial Army” notes the change that has come 
over the offices of both Lord and Deputy Lieutenant in the 
counties. A hope is expressed that in the scheme which 
Mr. Haldane has in contemplation some attempt will be 
made to free these offices from being the resort of political 
favourites, and to enli.t people of importance in country 
districts in the work of helping the Territorial Army. There 
are many ways in which this could be done, one very 
important thing being the organisation of labour so that 
there should be places found for the soldier returning to 
civil life. 

An article in the Monthly Review signed “S. A.” gives a 
number of statistics relating to both black and white labour 
in the Transvaal. The writer seems to doubt whether 
the country can ever be a white man’s land, though the 
inferences drawn from the details he gives are not 
pressed. The Rector of Barberton, Mr. Benson Knowles, 
adds a somewhat disquieting account of the changes 
taking place among the native races in South Africa. He 
declares that the old tribal jealousies are diminishing, and 
says that natives of formerly hostile tribes now eat together, 
a thing practically unknown hitherto. This is attributed to 
the greater intercommunication brought about by the move- 
ment of the natives to centres of labour. At the same time, 
the writer believes that the most important of the chiefs, 
Dinizulu, has communications with distant tribes, and he 
asks what will be the result of such intercourse. We are told 
that it is widely believed that Dinizulu has been in communica- 
tion with Majaji. Here is the account of this mysterious 
influence :—“ Let Majaji be mythical or historical, she wields 
an influence over the native mind comparable to none 
other. Her abode is in the fastnesses of the Northern 
Transvaal. She possesses the secret of perpetual life; 
she disappears but returns at will; her co-operation is in- 
valuable; to secure it is to secure success in any under- 
taking.” Mr. Knowles points out that the all-important 
question is whether the natives over a large area are prepared 
to act together or not. Lieut. C. A. Cameron has adaptel 
from the Russian a considerable amount of information 
concerning the social condition of the peasantry. It seems 
that one great obstacle to their improvement is the 
vast area in which nothing but grain is cultivated. This 
means that for a large part of the year the people are 
idle. But at the same time, if a change took place, and 
agriculture of a more general kind were introduced, thare 
would be too many people on the land for profitable working, 
and at present there are no outlets in Russia for a great 
industrial population. 

The pages of the Independent Review have been taken up 
with a discussion of militarism. Last month M. Urbain 
Gohier attacked with vehemence ; now Colonel Keene replies 
with mildness, To the contention that the presence of armies 
breeds wars Colonel Keene answers with the facts that we 
had plenty of wars in England before there were regular 
armed forces, and that “neither the Federals nor the Con- 
federates at the outbreak of the American Civil War had 
armies.” Mr. Carnegie holds that the English-speaking race 
by “raising its hand could command peace” and enforce arbi- 
tration. What attention would that hand command if it had 
no power behind it? The editor of the Review adds a note 
to the article in which he says it is a fact “that war is a 
barbarous form of sport which appeals irresistibly to a certain 
type of character.” We are also told to consider the “ economic 
helplessness of the average discharged soldier.” Is there no 
economic helplessness in the class from which the soldier most 
largely comes? Principal Laurie makes a powerful plea 
for really effective technical education. He points out how 
absurd the waste has been in the past. Elementary scientific 
smattering instead of real education bas been given by County 
Councils and municipalities. The ignorance of our legislators 
is no doubt largely to blame. Educated on the lines of the 
old Universities, they are quite unable to realise the vital 
importance of the highest scientific study being applied to 
industry. In addition to this, our manufacturers and business 
men, who have great practical capacity, show impatience of 
the “slow and laborious methods of science, an unwillingness 
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to spend money which does not promise to yield immediate 
return, and a tendency to wait for other people to work 
out any new manufacturing or industrial problem.” The 
writer goes on to deal with the teaching in chemistry in 
this country, and contrasts it with that of Germany. At 
the University of Edinburgh there is one Professor. 
“Organic chemistry is not represented by a professor; 
there is no professorship in any of the departments of 
applied chemistry. ..... In Leeds University we find 
one professor of General Chemistry, a professor of Organic 
Chemistry, a professor of Dyeing and a professor of Chemistry 
for the leather industries.” In other centres the provision 
is on the same lines. It is humiliating to be told that at 
the Charlottenburg Teehnical University of Berlin there are no 
fewer than eleven Professors of Chemistry. “If we take the 
ether central technical institutions in Germany, we find 
everywhere a repetition of the same thing.” It is the same in 
America; research and education are brought to bear upon 
manufacture in a way unknown in England. Principal Laurie 
estimates that to remedy the deficiency a capital expenditure 
of from one to two millions would be required and an income 
of two hundred thousand a year. This money would be divided 
between the great manufacturing centres, and would be well 
Spent if it enabled our industries to hold their own against 
foreign rivals, 





NOVELS. 


THINGS THAT ARE CAESAR’S.* 
THE obvious thing to say about Mr. Dickinson’s book is that 
he has been unable to reach that detachment of view which 
the novelist should aim at. He cannot stand outside the life 
he describes or refrain from identifying himself with his 
characters, and, since his chief figure is a very crude young 
man, it follows that the book is very crude fiction. Such a 
criticism does Mr. Dickinson something less than justice. He 
has had the courage to write a political novel of an uncom- 
promising type. Politics are the only interest, the one woman 
who matters in the book matters as a politician, and there is not 
1 hint of love-making from cover to cover. The drama is pro- 
vided solely by a Parliamentary election. Now if a story 
is to find its sole interest in politics, the politics must be in 
themselves dramatic, involving great issues and great careers. 
The downfall of Mr. Parnell would be such a subject, whereas 
a by-election in a Cathedral city would not. But if the said 
by-election seems to the writer a matter of immense import- 
ance, if he regards the protagonists as demigods and the 
victory of his cause as the triumph of light over darkness, it 
is possible to raise that by-election into something very like 
a fit subject. A novelist dealing with the coup d'état of 
Louis Napoleon may stand outside his story and treat his 
characters as puppets are treated by their benevolent 
creator, because the subject has an interest sufficiently 
universal to stand it. But a by-election conducted by 
young gentlemen of twenty-two must be treated with 
a passionate conviction or not at all. Detachment would 
slip at once into satire, and all sense of reality would be 
gone. We see this result in University novels, which seem 
to us an impossible form of art. The characters cannot be 


taken seriously, and with this lack of conviction on the | 


part of the authors there goes lack of interest on the part 


of the reader. Mr. Dickinson has not made this mistake. | 


Whatever his book lacks, it has the vitality which must follow 
when an author is in deadly earnest about his people and their 
creed. 

It is the story of the conversion of Lord Charles Brandon, 
who has just left Oxford, from Jingo-Socialism to that 
type of Imperialism the patron-saint of which is Mr. 
Chamberlain. Lord Charles, a high-spirited, disreputable 
young man, becomes the accepted Liberal candidate for 
the town of Cayle, as against Willoughby, his Eton and 
Oxford friend, who personifies virtuous, old-fashioned Con- 
servatism. He is the friend of every working man in the 
place, and, while frowned on by the middle classes, has 
a large popular following. Then comes Mr. Chamberlain's 
speech, and in a dramatic scene the Liberal candidate recants 
and ranges himself on the Tory side. But he soon begins to 
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see that he is as far removed from Willoughby as from his 
former Liberal friends, and by means of a rather doubtful 
intrigue he succeeds in getting accepted as Conservative 
candidate in Willoughby’s place, and the book ends with his 
election. Such are the bare lines of the story; but there is a 
host of incidents, many of them really dramatic, which carry 
the narrative along at a high level of interest. Lord Charles 
himself, in spite of a thousand absurdities, is a living figure. 
His boyish madness is convincing, and we do not doubt bis 
power of attraction. What we doubt is his ability and insight, 
which attract older and soberer men, and which, in the 
absence of proof, we must take on trust from the author, 
Sometimes the volcanic element is a little overdone, and we 
come perilously near that most odious form of cant which is 
always declaiming against cant. The Brandonites as a body 
are altogether too alcoholic. They are always splashing 
brandy into large glasses, and their conversation, like that of 
Mr. Anstey’s cowboy, is “ mostly oaths.” “If we could make 
them all drink blood,” cries Brandon at one supreme moment; 
and the sentiment is so boyish that our gravity is rudely 
disturbed. He is always crying out about German invasions 
and the big nations, until we suffer from a surfeit of im- 
mensities. But the author is so intensely in love with his 
hero that we cannot shake off the mesmerism of his worship. 
Take this sentence, after Lord Charles has broken his 
leg :— 

“Yet his pity proved him no true Brandonite of the purest 

essence. Others, had they found the leader lying like one dead, 
with hollow eyes and flagging spirits, and the hoof-marks of 
calamity stamped on his face, would have felt something nearer 
fear than pity.” 
He almost persuades us to share that fear,—we presume for 
the future of England. Mr. Dickinson has a very genuine 
power of realising his characters, and compelling the reader 
to accept them. 

But if by his enthusiasm he escapes one form of unreality, 
it is only to fall into another. Like all political novels, the 
book is crammed with political talk, and that talk is a very 
odd mixture. Some of it is excellent; there are many good 
sayings, many acute reflections; and the long discussion 
between Lord Charles and the Bishop, in spite of a touch of 
| farce, is a clever piece of dialectic. But, for all his intelligence, 
Mr. Dickinson does not quite understand the creeds of his 
opponents, and he does not quite understand his own. The 
result is that the book is academic,—if the author will forgive 
us the word. We are given pages of half-truths, the kind of 
talk which all young men indulge in, which is a most useful 
| experience for them, but which when set out with a Sinaitic 

fervour has the unreality of a dream. The author can 
| persuade us to take Brandon seriously, but not Brandonism. 
| As he grows older Mr. Dickinson will advance in political 
| wisdom, and if he can maintain the same imaginative 
vigour and power of observation, he may write books of per- 
|} manent value. At present he is more of the novelist than 
the political thinker, and for the form he has chosen both 
| talents are requisite. 








Richard Baldock: an Account of Some Episodes in his Childhood, 
Youth, and Early Manhood, and of the Advice that was Freely Offered 
him. By Archibald Marshall. (Alston Rivers. 6s.)—While 
Richard Baldock is certainly an improvement on “The House of 
Merrilees,” it must be confessed that the proportions of the 
book are a little awkward. This is so much the case that the 
author has felt it necessary to give some explanation on the 
title-page of its scheme. In Chinese drama, as we all know, 
the story begins with the birth of the hero, but as the 
play takes several days to perform, we may conclude that his 
manhood and later history are not entirely omitted. In 
Richard Baldock Mr. Marshall is concerned merely with the 
childhood and youth of his hero, and Richard Baldock grown 
up is a very shadowy figure. It is, therefore, a little difficult 
to take serious interest in a development of which one is 
not allowed to see the fulfilment; but Mr. Marshall has 
given us a very careful study of the mentzl processes of @ 
high-spirited, generous boy in exceedingly narrow surroundings. 
Ths hero, although not subjected to any active ill-treatment, 
and only corrected for his own good, yet enjoys very few of 
the happy conditions which surround ordinary childhood, 
His father, John Baldock, is almost impossibly disagreeable, 
| and although, of course, there is precedent for the extreme 
‘ business ability and success of his friend Meaking, yet this 
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character is not very convincing to the reader. The mental 
struggle between Richard Baldock and his father is the main 
concern of the book, but it may be doubted whether the 
author is true to life in softening the character of the elder 
Baldock at the end. It is difficult to believe in John Baldock’s 
good intentions having much effect upon his narrow practice. 
There is no particular plot in the novel, which is simply a study 
of character, and as such it may be recommended. 

Lady Betty Across the Water. By C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—These authors always take Baedeker as 
a model when they are writing fiction. That is to say, their only 
idea of a story is to rush their characters violently from one place 
to another, generally in a motor-car. ‘The motor-car in this 
present book is only an incident, and the reader is spared having 
another “chauffeur” as hero. The Lady Betty of the story, 
instead of flying over the continent of Europe in a high-power 
ear, goes by an ordinary steamer to America, and the authors 
have given a very entertaining account of seciety in the “smart 
set” in New York and at Newport. It is perhaps necessary to 
warn English readers that besides the “smart” Society of the 
Four Hundred there is a great deal of quiet intellectual society 
in New York which does not indulge in the extraordinary freaks of 
the millionaires; but naturally the account of the doings of these 
latter is more amusing to English people. There is a pretty 
little love story mixed up with Lady Betty’s other adventures, 
and the whole book may be recommended to people who like their 
fiction clothed with a guide-book atmosphere. 

The Triumphs of Eugene Valmont. By Robert Barr. (Hurst 
and Blackett. 6s.)—Mr. Robert Barr is extremely fond of the 
detective story, and contrives to impart a slight element of 
novelty to the present series of adventures by making his amateur 
detective a retired professional from the Paris Police Force. To 
say that the stories are writen by Mr. Robert Barr is to say that 
they are ingenious; but it is extremely hard for any one at the 
present day to make detective stories original. The plots have 
all been used up long since, and the best efforts of modern 
authors can now only accomplish variations of some four or five 
essential themes. There is indeed hardly one of these stories of 
which the reader does not forecast the end as quickly as M. 
Eugene Valmont himself. It is curious that, in spite of this fact, 
detective stories continue to be produced, for we may be sure 
that the supply would soon fall off if publishers did not find 
that this class of goods was largely asked for. 

The Compromise. By Dorothea Gerard (Madame Longard de 
(Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—This book contains an 
initial fault of construction. John Macdonald, the youth who is 
the central figure of the first five chapters, turns out not 
to be the hero of the book, but only the “heavy father.” The 
story proper, of which John Macdonald’s daughter Fenella is the 
heroine, is attractive and picturesque, but the reader is not quite 
convinced of the truth of the girl's love for her quarryman 
cousin. Perhaps the most successful figure in the book is that of 
Albert Macdonald, the young man who is so intent on rising in 
the world, and who contrives to be both a Socialist and a snob 
at the same time. The novel is above the average both in 
interest and in attractiveness, and “ Dorothea Gerard’s” name on 
the title-page is a sufficient indication that it is well written. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE, 
—_~<- - 
SCIENCE IN NUBIBUS. 
Cloud Studies. By Arthur W.Clayden. (J.Murray. 12s. net.) 
—Coleridge in a famous sonnet remarks on the pleasures of the 





amateur meteorologist, who can 
“With head bent low 

And cheek aslant see rivers flow of gold, 

*Twixt crimson banks, and then a traveller go 

From mount to mount through cloudland, gorgeous land!'"’ 
Mr. Clayden gives us a very fascinating treatise on the art of 
studying the clouds, which shows that even more gratification 
than Coleridge imagined may be obtained from a scientific 
acquaintance with their nature. Cloud study was probably one 
of the earliest branches of meteorology, and yet it is still in its 


infancy. “Cloud observers in all ages suffer from a peculiar 
difficulty. They have had no common language, no code of 


signs by which they could benefit from the work of those who 
had gone before them, no means of transmitting their own 
experience to each other, or to those who would come after them. 
Coccee In all languages there is an extraordinary scarcity of cloud 
names, and such as do exist are frequently applied to quite 
different forms by different people. So pronounced is this lack 
of terms that any one who tries to describe a sky without using 
any of the modern scientific names finds himself obliged to rely 





on long detailed descriptions, backed with references to well- 
known objects, whose outlines or structures resemble the clouds 
more or less vaguely.” A brilliant word-painter like Ruskin can 
achieve wonderful success in this way, but the ordinary man’s 
attempt to describe clouds is apt to degenerate into the vacilla- 
tions of Polonius. It is just about a hundred years since Howard 
first attempted a satisfactory classification of the clouds. He pro- 
posed three main types,—cirrus or fleecy clouds, stratus or sheet-like 
clouds, and cumulus or lumpy clouds. The great rain-clouds were 
distinguished by the special name of nimbus. Unfortunately 
there is an infinite variety of cloud forms which can be arranged 
in a perfectly continuous series, and Howard's classification is 
somewhat too limited. It has been developed into the so-called 
International Code, which is based not only on the appearance, 
but on the meteorological history of clouds. The easiest way to 
study clouds is by watching their reflections in a black mirror,— 
a thin piece of plate-glass whose back is covered with a glazed 
black enamel. This diminishes the brightness of the sky to such 
an extent that cloud-detail stands out much more clearly, whilst 
the painful experience of looking upwards for any length of time 
is eliminated. Photography is also very helpful. Mr. Clayden’s 
book is illustrated by a large number of very beautiful and in- 
structive cloud photographs, with the aid of which the reader will 
have no difficulty in learning to identify the typical cloud forms, 
This volume is essentially practical, and any one who has read it 
with attention will find a new interest added for the future te 
his daily study of the sky. 


HEBREW ASTRONOMY. 

Astronomy in the Old Testament. By G.Schiaparelli. (Clarendon 
Press. 3s. 6d. net.) —Students of the Bible as well as astronomers 
will alike be grateful to the famous Director of the Milaa 
Observatory for his readable and lucid discussion of Hebrew 
astronomy. The natural gifts of the Jews were but ill adapted 
for scientific research, which perhaps they were apt to regard with 
a somewhat superstitious terror. The great Hebrew writers had 
indeed an intense feeling for Nature, but they made few attempts 
to unravel her mysteries, preferring, like Sir Thomas Browne, to 
“O Altitudo!” The learning of the 





lose themselves in an 


‘Egyptians and the astronomical research of the Chaldeans were 


regarded with suspicion by the Children of Israel, who were a 
little inclined to assume that not only the beginning but 
the whole of wisdom consisted in the fear of the Lord. They 
could not help, however, forming a quasi-scientific conception 
of the universe, and it is the nature of this conception 
which Dr. Schiaparelli has elucidated in this admirable 
little book. He reminds us that the Jews were alienated 
from any serious study of astronomy by “ the consideration that 
the neighbouring nations of Mesopotamia had been conducted 
from astronomy to astrology, and from astrology to astrolatry, 
that is to say, to the worship of the sun, the moon, and all the 
host of heaven.” Consequently Jewish cosmogony never advanced 
beyond the stage still found among the Australian and Polynesian 
savages. Hebrew writers turned the phenomena of the heavens 
to magnificent poetical account, as in the wonderful thirty-eighth 
chapter of Job, but they scarcely attempted to understand them, 
and were content to regard the starry heavens as a sort of curtain 
embroidered with bright gems, and to look on eclipses as signs of 
divine wrath. Dr. Schiaparelli has given us a very interesting 
diagram of the universe, as an oblate spheroid symmetrically 
arranged round the vertical line passing through Jerusalem, 
which explains the frequent allusions in the Bible to the “ round 
world.” He discusses the Hebrew constellations, among which 
the splendid star-groups which we know as Orion, the Pleiades, 
the Great Bear, and the Bull were the chief. 
economy of hypothesis, and treats with adequate contempt such 
a wild suggestion as that of Maury, who saw in Biblical references 
to the “sweet influences of the Pleiades” an inspired prevision of 
the modern theory that the whole stellar universe revolves round 
Midler’s theory is not 


He exercises a wise 


a vast central orb in that constellation. 
generally accepted now, and Maury’s attempt to read it into the 
Old Testament illustrates the aberrations to which amateur 
commentators are liable. Dr. Schiaparelli’s little book has been 
excellently translated, and is likely to be accepted as the final 
authority on questions relating to Hebrew astronomy. 








The Platonic Conception of Immortality. By R. K. Gaye, M.A. 
(Cambridge University Press. 5s. net.)—After a brief statement 
of the pre-Platonic ideas of life after death (reaching their highest 
level in Pindar, not to speak of the esoteric doctrine of the 
Mysteries), Mr. Gaye goes on to analyse the Platonic doctrine as 
originally set forth and as it was modified in successive dialogues. 
We would gladly deal with the subject at length; unable to do 
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this, we must be content with referring the student to Mr. Gaye’s 
book. He will find chap. 11, “The Degeneration of Souls,” 
especially interesting ; and if the eternal question of the origin 
of evil disturbs him, he may get as satisfactory an answer as he 
is likely to find anywhere. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other “orms,]} 





James Martineau. By Alfred Hall, M.A. (Sunday School 
Association. 1s. net.)—The story of James Martineau’s life is 
well told in this little book. The writer knows the traditions of 
the family, and writes with sympathy. There is, for instance, 
the story of how when he was a child of five, and had been set to 
“top and tail” some black currants for his mother, he grew very 
tired, but went on to the end, repeating a couplet from a 


hymn :— 
“ The man of Calvary triumphed here. 
Why should his faithful follower fear?” 


The book is written for young readers, and naturally dwells on 
the active rather than the contemplative side of James 
Martineau’s life. It is scarcely fair, by the way, to put the 
ejecting of the Two Thousand as a parallel to the persecution 
of the Huguenots. It is rather for Anglicans to lament the 
loss of so many good men than for Nonconformists to denounce 
it. After all, the Anglicans had been more harshly dealt with 
when the Parliament triumphed. 


St. Bernardine of Siena. By Paul Thureau-Dangin. (J. M. 
Dent and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—Siena seems to have been rich in 
saints. St. Catherine and St. Bernardine—the latter was born in 
the year of the former’s death—make a double star such as could 
not easily be outshone. St. Bernardine was no recluse selfishly 
bent on saving his own soul. He gave himself for others, an 
indefatigable and most effective preacher to whom here in 
England we find the readiest parallel in John Wesley. One 
curious point of resemblance is to be found in the physical 
phenomena that followed the preaching of the two. St. Bernardine 
was a bold speaker, and was accused of heresy—apparently his 
devotion to the I.H.S. symbol aroused suspicion—but escaped the 
fate of the luckless Carmelite, Thomas Connette, who, after 
preaching with conspicuous success against the monstrous 
headgear of women, ventured to advocate clerical marriage, 
and was silenced by the ultima ratio of Rome. (Eugenius IV. 
burnt him, as he would have burnt the whole Council 
of Basle if he had had the chance.) The story is told 
with no little skill by M. Thureau-Dangin, who is one of the 
“Forty.” It is somewhat marred by the miracles; it is not 
edifying, for instance, to read of a lady who, hesitating to part 
with a fine lock of false hair, was rebuked by the ornament itself, 
which sprang out of the box, and struck her in the face. It is 
strange, too, to read of how the Saint “put an end to various 
superstitious practices” by erecting a statue of the Virgin 
“close te a fountain once sacred to Apollo.” But were they 
“put an end to”? Many of these ecclesiastical victories over 
paganism are more than doubtful. The translation is by the 
Baroness G. von Hugel, and reads easily enough. “ Riled” 
(p. 21), we may remark, has not yet made its way into the literary 


language. 


The Apostolic Age in the Light of Modern Criticism. By James 
Hardy Ropes. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—This volume may 
be commended to students of the New Testament as a sober and 
temperate statement of critical views. Professor Ropes accepts 
all the Pauline Epistles except the Pastoral, and sets a high 
value on the Acts. Now and then we find ourselves disagreeing , 
or perhaps we fail to understand. To say that Paul was nota 
theologian is certainly perplexing. The general tendency of the 
book is distinctly orthodox. It is from such contributions to the 
subject that real progress may be hoped. 


Old Soho Days, and other Memories. By the Mother Kate. 
(A. R. Mowbray and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—Some of our readers will 
doubtless remember “ Memories of a Sister.” This is another 
work from the same pen and is written on the same lines. It tells 
part.of the story of the Anglican movement and its work among the 
London poor, and it may be read with pleasure and profit by those 
who think that some of the developments of the movement are 
mischievous. Here at least we may all meet on common ground. 
“The Mother Kate” knows her subject from beginning to end, 
and she has among other admirable gifts the saving grace of 
bumour, 





Freedom of the Press in Massachusetts. By Clyde Augustus 
Duniway. (Longmans and Co. 7s. 6d.)—There is a lingering 
notion in many minds that New England was a land of liberty 
where men and women who had been oppressed in Old England 
found the freedom which they desired. In one way it isa true 
notion; they found freedom for themselves. But they had no 
notion of any one else having it. The sweeping Act of 34-5 
Henry VIII.,c. 1, which gave absolute power to the King over the 
Press, was the basis of government on both sides of the Atlantic 
for many years to come. The Brownists were dealt with as 
sternly by the Massachusetts Independents as these same In- 
dependents had been by English Prelatists. And what was the 
rule in early days in matters of religion continued to prevail later 
on in matters of civil government. Still, there was a difference. 
There was a movement towards liberty. Juries would not always 
convict; orders were evaded. Bit by bit the freedom of the 
Press was won. Mr. Duniway’s narrative, written as a thesis for 
a degree in political science, and honoured with a prize, is 
excellent. Naturally its interest is in the first instance local, but 
the story has close analogies here. 


The Reades of Blackwood Hill, Staffs., and Dr. Johnson’s Ancestry, 
By Aleyn Lyell Reade. With 29 Tabular Pedigrees. (Privately 
printed.)—Much labour and much original research have been 
given to the making of this important volume. The author has 
spared no pains in securing completeness and accuracy. The first 
part of the work, concerning the very numerous members of the 
Reade family, is by no means devoid of interest, witness the life of 
Sir Thomas Reade, C.B. (pp. 57-63), and the story of the photo- 
graphic work of the Rev. Joseph Bancroft Reade, F.R.S. (pp. 90-99). 
But most readers will be drawn to that part of the book which 
records the ancestry and connexions of Dr. Samuel Johnson. Here 
Mr. Reade gives us abundance of fresh information gathered 
from many unexpected quarters. Such information is not merely 
genealogical, but is rich in personal and intimate details of life 
and character, while it concerns friends as well as kinsfolk of the 
Doctor. It is impossible to condense the tale into a brief notice ; 
recourse must be had to Mr. Reade’s remarkable volume, which 
ought to be accessible to students in every important public 
library in the kingdom. It must not be supposed that the 
families discussed in this work are limited to those already named. 
The twenty-nine large tabular pedigrees, lithographed in the 
author’s own hand, deal with a number of families more or 
less intimately allied to the Reades and the Johnsons. There are 
also comprised within the covers of this volume notices of many 
individuals to whom allusions occur in the various proofs and 
documents cited; a glance at the Index of Persons with its 
thirteen thousand references will suffice to illustrate this 
statement. 


The Consumptive Working Man. By Noel Dean Bardswell, M.D. 
(Scientific Press. 10s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Bardswell condescends, and 
does well to condescend, to particulars. He gives the details of 
a number of cases, and shows what has been effected in each- 
When sanatoria for the consumptive were started exaggerated 
anticipations were formed, partly no doubt in consequence 
of the language of the promoters. We have not found 
a royal road to the cure of consumption. What has been 
accomplished is this: to restore some patients to health and to 
prolong the life of others. The results as given by Dr. Bardswell 
are, as a matter of fact, more favourable than this summary 
would lead the reader to think. Nine came under treatment at 
an early stage of the disease. These were practically cured; at 
least they were in good health when the latest information was 
obtained. Eleven were in a condition of “fairly recent and 
extensive disease.” Two of these are in “normal health and full 
working capacity,” and two are living, though below par, in health 
and strength ; seven have died. Four showed “chronic progres. 
sive disease of considerable duration.” One of these is quite 
restored; three are dead. It is needless to go beyond the fact 
that the three belonging to the second and third classes have 
been practically cured to prove the benefit of the treatment. 
What is wanted is, first, to convince the incipient consumptive 
that he must be treated at once, and to give him the opportunity. 
This done, the disease is practically extinguished. 


Sweet Arden. By George Morley. (T.N. Foulis. 2s. 6d. net.) 
—This “book of the Shakespeare Country™~ will be found 
interesting. Warwick, as, in a way, the capital of the country; 
the Forest of Arden, with the dialect proper to it, standing im 
close relation, Mr. Morley tells us, to Shakespeare’s vocabulary; 
popular beliefs; Stratford-on-Avon town, with the Shakespeare 
localities, Shottery and Charlcote, are treated in this volume. Of 
course, all the things meutioned by Mr. Morley are not peculiar 
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to this region. All over England men touch their hats to a 
single raven, though Warwickshire children may be singular 
in speaking of their nails as “the Ten Commandments.” The 
illustrations in colour have not been reproduced with invariable 
success. 





Matthew Arnold’s Merope and the Electra of Sophocles Trans- 
lated by R. Whitelaw. Edited by J. Churton Collins. (The 
Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d.)—Professor Churton Collins is to be 
congratulated on the happy thought which finds an expression in 
this volume. Matthew Arnold’s Merope is, by common consent, 
the nearest approach to Greek tragedy that an English poet has 
ever been able to make. This the reader is now able to compare 
with an excellent rendering of a fine specimen of the thing itself. 
The Electra stands, it may be, second to the Oedipus Tyrannus ; 
but the interval between them is of the smallest, and there are 
powerful reasons, one of them being a certain affinity in the plot, 
for bringing the Electra rather than the other drama into the 
comparison. The juxtaposition of the two is most interesting and 
instructive, being not a little helped by Professor Churton Collins’s 
very useful introduction. The ruling principles of Greek dramatic 
art, and some of its technical methods, are lucidly set forth, and 
there is some excellent criticism on similar experiments made by 
Arnold’s predecessors. Scipio Maffei in 1713, and Voltaire thirty 
years later, took the same subject, and after a further interval of 
forty years Alfieri followed them. Milton’s “Samson Agonistes” 
and Mr. Swinburne’s “ Atalanta in Calydon” suggest a highly 
interesting comparison and contrast. It is an incidental addition 
to the value of the book that Messrs. Macmillan permit the 
changes made by Mr. Arnold in the edition of 1883 to be used,— 
it is always instructive to see a great poet at the work of correc- 
tion. Nor must Mr. Whitelaw’s courtesy in allowing the reprint 
of his translation be forgotten. 


English Costume. Painted and Described by Dion Clayton 
Calthrop. (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.)—This is the second of 
the four volumes which Mr. Calthrop proposes to give to this 
subject. It takes in the “Middle Ages,” a term used in this 
instance for the period 1272-1485. Mr. Calthrop begins with a 
well-merited compliment to the “Sherborne Pageant,” as a 


perfectly successful attempt “to dress people in the colours of | 


their time.” Colour is doubtless the most effective element in 
costume, and no small part of the history of this side of life is to 
be found in the record of its changes. Modern taste has almost 
done away with it, so far, that is, as masculine garb is concerned, 
though there are indications that the taste for it is latent. 
Any one who is old enough to compare the Oxford boating 
costume of to-day with that of fifty years ago will have an 
instance. Mr. Calthrop gives us a text which is not only enter- 
taining but instructive, and bears out his thesis that “a knowledge 
of clothes is essential to the study of history.” (It should be 
understood that he deals with civil costume, and excludes the 
military and ecclesiastical.) His illustrations consist of drawings 
in the text which exhibit shape, and full-page pictures which 
also show colour. 


The Hampstead Garner. Compiled by A. M.C. (Elliot Stock. 
8s. 6d. net.)\—Here we have a selection of passages in verse, 
one for every day in the year, taken from poets who were born in 
Hampstead, or wrote while they lived there, or have celebrated 
its charms in verse. Vacant places are filled by quotations 
from others. The introductory sonnet is by Leigh Hunt; we 
see the names of Joanna Baillie, W. Blake, S. Rogers, P. B 
Shelley, and others, for Hampstead can boast of many tuneful 
children, belonging to her either by birth or by adoption. 


London Topographical Society. Vol. III. (For the Society, 
at the Chiswick Press.)\—This volume includes the pro. 
ceedings of two Annual Meetings of the Society, addresses by 
Vice-Presidents (Messrs. Laurence Gomme and F. G. Hilton Price), 
and papers by Colonel Prideaux, Mr. J. G. Head, and Mr. Hilton 
Price. Perhaps the most important paper is that by Colonel 
Prideaux on “Salway’s Plan.” Joseph Salway made the plan for 
the Kensington Turnpike Trust in 1811, taking in the road from 
Hyde Park Corner to what is now the railway bridge by Russell 
Road,—it then went by the name of Counter’s Bridge. It enables 
us to mark the changes which something less than a century has 
wrought, and incidentally makes us acquainted with, or renews 
our recollections of, many persons more or less distinguished. Not 
a few curious things occur. What is to be said of the policy of 
expelling a Member convicted of bribery from the House of 
Commons, but allowing him to remain Master of the Rolls? Mr. 
Head’s paper follows up the same subject in reference to another 
part of London, North Marylebone, a region which has been greatly 








changed within the last ten years by railways (the Great Central, 
and others) and the works of electric light com panies. The Great 
Central Railway swept away houses which had been occupied by 
Mrs. Siddons (1817-1831), George Eliot, Sir Edwin Landseer 
(1825-1873), Henry Huxley (who was succeeded by John Tyndall), 
Wilson Barrett, St. George Mivart, and Sir W. Sterndale Bennett, 
Mr. Hilton Price writes on “Old London Signs,” in days when 
most trades had their signs. 





The Victoria History of Berkshire. Edited by P. H. Ditchfield 
M.A.,and William Page. Vol. I. (A. Constable and Co. 4 vols. 
£6 6s. net.)—The scheme of the “Victoria County Histories,” 
and, we may add, the character of its execution, are by this time 
sufficiently well known. We hope from time to time to give 
detailed notices of the volumes as they appear. For the present 
we must be content to record in general terms the appearance of 
the first instalment of the history of Berkshire. 





New Eprtions.—In “ Nelson’s New Century Library” (T. Nelson 
and Sons) we have Vol. III. of The Dramatic Works of William 
Shakespeare (2s. net), containing King John, Richard II., King 
Henry IV. (I. and II.), The Life of King Henry the Fifth, and 
Henry VI. (I.and II.) It is a handy volume and well printed, 
but we cannot say much for the paper, which allows us to be too 
conscious of the printing on the verso. In the series of “ The 
Prime Ministers of England,” Edited by Stuart J. Reid (J. M, 
Dent and Co., 2s. 6d. net per vol.), we have the fi/th edition of Lord 
John Russell, by the Editor; and the third of Lord Palmerston, 
by the Marquis of Lorne (Duke of Argyll). We have also to 
mention the sizth edition of Stanford’s London Atlas of Universal 
Geography (E. Stanford, 25s.) A new feature of the edition is 
to be found in the three geological maps of the British Isles 
(South Britain, North Britain, and Ireland) and of Europe. In 
other respects there has been additional attention to physical 
geography. The general purpose of the work is to lay “a 
foundation for a truly British Atlas of Universal Geography,”’ 
and this is adequately fulfilled. Apart from this, we have to 
repeat that the European maps are not all that we could desire. 
France, for instance, with its two hundred thousand square miles, 
occupies the saine space as Denmark, with its fourteen thousand 
five hundred. A country with which we have so much to do 
should be better represented, except, indeed, in view of the 
“ British” character of the atlas. 
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LIBERTY'S CATALOGUE AND PATTERNS FREE SALE 
LIBERTY'S SALE 
LIBERTY'S COMMENCING SALE 

PAONDAY NEXT 

LIBERTY'S (July 9th). SALE 
LIBERTY’S SALE 


LIBERTY'S LIBERTY & CO., REGENT ST., LONDON SALE 


OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
LEA & LEA & 


PERRINS’ PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. SAUCE. 








By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 





The *“‘DROITWICH CURE” at Home 


BY USING 
“DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS” 


Prepared for home use from the 
identical spring which supplies 
the Baths at Droitwich. . 
THE NATURAL treatment for all Muscular affections, 
such as Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, &c., &c. 


From all Chemists and Stores, or 
WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd., 
16 Eastcheap, London, E.C. 








ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 
GENERAL FIRE. LIFE. 
accupane, WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
BURGLARY. 
ND LIFE 
Bi os ne MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 
ASSU 9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
CORPORATION | iead office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
Limited. General Manager—F. Norre Mitten, J.P, 








FOR 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Established 1836. 
ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 
Write for Leaflet on 
Net Cost of Endowment Assurances. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


On Monday Next, and until the 21st inst. only, 
H A M™M P T O N Ss 
WILL SELL THEIR SURPLUS STOCES OF 

Tasteful Carpets, Fabrics, 
Linens, China and Glass, &c., at 


CLEARANCE REDUCTIONS 


Write to-day for Hamptons’ Clearance Catalogue M 210, now ready, 
post-free, which shows that the bargains securable are 
unquestionably the best values in High-class House Furnishings 
obtainable in London. 


Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 











ALLIANGE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.0. 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


Chairman: The Right Honi LORD ROTHSCHILD, G:C.v.0;j 
Invested Funds exceed .. +. £12,000,000. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged will be found below the average 
rates of British offices, both for with-profit and without-profit business, 
Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Lite Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums 
received, while the average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 

13°7 per cent. of the premiums. 


Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivabie from the Company's Life Department. These profits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. The next 
valuation will be made after December 31st, 1903. 





FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
terms. 


The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 
Company. 





For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF 
ASSURANGE. 





Low Premiums. Low Expenses. 





SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kine Wrtuiam Srreet, E.C. WEST END: 17 Part Matt, 8.W, 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St, ANDREw Square, EDINBURGH, 





ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


INSURED 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


AGAINST BY THE 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Claims paid, £5,000,000, 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 





For Members of the Universities, 
Public Sebools, and other approved 
Educatioua: Lastitutions, 


SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1825, 


Average Bonus| Over £2 2s. per 
for 80 yearsj cent, per annum. 





Assurances at very low premiums 
for the first Five Years under the 
Society’s advantageous convertible 
‘Term Scheme. For particulars apply 
to the SEcRETARY. 





25 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 

OR SALE, an old ITALIAN VILLA, with extensive 
; VINEYARDS and OLIVEYARDS, and about 100 acres of WOOD- 
LAND. This large and comfortable house, billiard-room, loggie, tennis- 
court, &c., lies on Fiesole Hills, about 6 miles from Florence and 2 from 
electric tram, commanding magnificent views over Tuscan plain. A half-mile 
avenue of oak and cypress leads to house eutry through mediaeval courtyard. 
The fittings of cellars and winery, built to lodge over 50,000 gallons, are well 
up to date. The wine has a well-established sale in England, and was awarded 
a gold medal at the only Exhibition to which it has been sent. The place is 
worked by a staff of trained men, several of whom have been over ten years 
on the estate, and a new owner could easily continue established routine. This 
is an exceptional opportunity for acquiring a property of unique charm, and 
a business capable of great development. A full description of this villa 
appeared in ‘* Westminster,” 12, VII. 901. Price 8,000 gs.—Address, “‘ J. K. M.,”” 
care of J. W. Vickers, 5 Nicholas Lane, E.C. 


ENERIFFE, CANARY ISLANDS.—Good HOUSE to 

SELL, at £1,000, or to LET, at £5 per month. Six bedrooms upstairs. 

six rooms downstairs, verandah, garden. Pony and trap. Good water, 

Three-roomed cottage. Above sea Jevel 1,800 feet. Near Laguna and English 
hotels.—Address, Mrs. MACK NIGHT, Easueye, Ware, Herts. 
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CHOOL PREMISES for the SUMMER HOLIDAYS.— 
The HEAD-MASTER of a large BOYS’ SCHOOL within # miles of 
Lon ‘on, in a healthy locality, is prepared to LET his PREMISES, suitable for 
a large party—the house accommodates 50 boarders—or the private part can 
be let alone. Splendid cricket ground, large swimming bath, fives court, 
tennis courts, private laundry, &. Two servants can be retained. Rent, 
fully furnished, Ten Guineas a week.—For details, apply to ‘“‘ SAXON,” care of 
Gabbitas, Thring, and Co., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


)XMOUTH.— TO LET, FURNISHED, comfortable, 

icturesque HOUSE, with verandah, two sitting, four bedrooms, bath- 

room thot and cold), garden; good servant; on golf links; by sandy shore; 

very breezy. Moderate rent to careful tenants.—Miss EARP, Underecliff, 
Exmouth. 


UFFOLK.—TO BE LET, FURNISHED, during the 

Summer months or for a longer period,an excellent COTTAGE, con- 

taining 3 Sitting and 5 Bedrooms, and very good Offices, with Stable and 
Coachhouse.—Apply Estate Office, Buxhall, near Stowmarket. 


ANTED, Small, COMFORTABLY FURNISHED 
HOUSE for two Ladies; excellent tenants. Stables. Within 150 miles 
of London and a few miles of the Sea. Norfolk preferred.—Box 135, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

















APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 
RISTOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTORS.—WANTED, to commence duty on Ist Sep- 
tember next, a MAN and WOMAN to teach Gymnastics and Physical Exercises, 
wrincipally in Secondary Schools, under the Superintendent of Physical 
ustruction. Salary £80 (man) and £70 (woman), rising by annual increments 
of £5 to £125 and £95 per annum respectively. Applicants must be under 30 
years of age, be good gymnasts, and hold the Diploma of the British College 
of Physical Education, or an equivalent Certiticate.—Applications, stating 
age, qualifications, and experience, together with copies of three recent testi- 
monials, must be forwarded, endorsed “‘ Gymuastic lnstructor,”’ to the under- 
signed not later than noon, July 11th, 1906, 

WM, AVERY ADAMS, 


Guildhall, Pristol. Secretary. 
July 3rd, 1906. 


ANCHESTER WAREHOUSEMEN AND CLERKS’ 
ORPHAN SCHOOLS, CHEADLE HULME. 

HEAD-MISTRESS REQUIRED (about August 15th) for the above Institu- 
tion. A Graduate in Arts of a University in the United Kingdom preferred. 
Average number of Boys and Girls, 2. The system of co-education is 
adopted, and the education given is of the standard of the Cambridge Local 
and the Government Science and Art Examinations. Salary to commence, 
£120, with board, lodging, washing, attendance, &c.—Applications, stating 
age, qualifications, experience, together with three recent testimonials and 

photograph, to be addressed uot later than July 2lst to the undersigned. 

J. P. REID, Secretary. 





Offices—29 Princess Street, Manchester, 
July 4th, 1906. 





© emcees ‘UNIVERSITY DAY TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 


The tof ASSISTANT LECTURER in EDUCATION in this College is 
VACANT by the appointment of R. L. Archer, M.A., to the Professorship of 
Education at Bangor.—Candidates, who must have taken an Honours Degree 
either at Cambridge or Oxford, and must be competent to supervise teaching 
in school. should apply to the Principal, OSCAR BROWNING, M.A., King’s 
College, Cambridge, for information as to the details of the work and the 
remuneration. Applications will be received up to July 3ist. 


RADFORD GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
SENIOR MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS WANTED in September ; initial 
salary £130, non-resident. AlsoGERMAN MISTRESS ; initial salary £120.— 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


OUTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC, MANRESA 
ROAD, CHELSEA, 

The GOVERNING BODY INVITE APPLICATIONS for the position of 
TEACHER of COOKERY in the Domestic Economy School for Girls.— 
Memorandum of Duties and Form of Application (which must be returned by 
lith July, 1906) may be obtained from the SECRETARY, 





NDIAN GEOLOGICAL SURVEY DEPARTMENT.— 

APPLICATIONS are INVITED for FIVE POSTS of ASSISTANT 
SUPERINTENDENT in the above Department, the salaries ia which have 
recently been improved. Age not to exceed 25 years; sound education iu 
geology essential, and practical experience in mines or technical laboratories. 
There is also a VACANCY in the Department for an OFFICER specially 
TRAINED in MINERAL CHEMISTRY.—Fuarther particulars may be 
obtained on application to the SECRETARY, Revenue Department, India 
Office, London, S.W. 


NSURANCE CLERK (JUNIOR) WANTED. Must be 
under 21 years of age, and a good knowledge of two foreign languages is 
indispensable.—Apply, by letter only, stating age and particulars of parentage, 
elucation, and previous employment (if any), to the MANAGER, Fire 
D-partment, Guardian Assurance Company, Limited, 11 Lombard Street, E.C. 








UBLISHER REQUIRES the Exclusive Services of a 
GENTLEMAN of experience to undertake the duties of LITERARY 
ADVISER, READER, and BOOK EDITOR. Age under 40. Experience of 
publishing an advantage —State salary required and full particulars, in 
confidence, to Box 66, 44 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


TUTOR with suitable Residence and _ Society 
A REQUIRED for a YOUNG GENTLEMAN of good birth from 
South America. Must be within reasonable distance of a Spanish Tutor,— 
Write fully, stating terms, ‘“‘ACCENT,” 261, Sell’s Advertising Offices, 
London, E.C. 


OLY TRINITY, BROMPTON.—CURATE or LAY 
SCHOOLMASTER DESIRING TITLE WANTED for Choir School 

and general Church work.—Apply, by letter, to Rev. A. W. GOUGH, 
Brompton Vicarage, 8.W 


ANTED, a PUBLIC-SCHOOLMAN (with some private 
means, and possibly a small boarding connection) to OPEN a 
BOARDING-HOUSE in connection with a well-established Boys’ Preparatory 
School in Exeter. Some amount of help in the school, with superintendence 
of games, also required. A suitable house could be obtained immediately 
opposite the school.—Full particulars on application, ‘ K. H. 8.,” 9 Regont’s 
Park, Exeter. —_ Oe a ne ne 
O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOOH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
BECRETARY, Kyuoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 














7" VwTe@wet OF LONODO W. 
APPOINTMENT OF LECTURERS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
the Appointment of Lecturers in English Literature in (1) Ordinary Evening 
Centres, (2) Selected Higher Institutions. 

The salary for the Lecturers at the Evening Centres will be 10s, 6d. an 
evening. 

Candidates should be prepared to deliver Courses of about 25 Lectures, 
accompanied by Class Instruction on one or more selected periods of English 
Literature from the Elizabethan to the Victorian periods. 

The salary for Lecturers at the Higher Institutions will be £1 an evening. 
Candidates should be qualified to deliver Courses of an advanced type on one 
or more of the periods indicated above. 

Applications should be made on the Official Form, to be obtained from the 
Clerk of the London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than 10 a.m. on 
Saturday, 14th July, 1906, accompanied by copies of three testimonials of 
recent date. 

Candidates applying through the post for the Form of Application should 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Candidates, other than successful Candidates, invited to attend the 
Committee will be allowed third-class return railway fare, but no other 
expenses. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be considered a disqualification 

. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 

Education Offices, 

Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


Wet rran GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 
Vv —_—-— 


lu view of the extension of Secondary Education in Egypt, applications are 
invited for new ASSISTANT-MASTERSHIPS in SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
under the Ministry of Education. Masters to begin work in October in Cairo 
or Alexandria, and to teach in English exclusively. Over 400 boys in each 
School, mainly Mohammedans. In the case of two of the Masters now 
required, the subject mainly essential is Science (Experimental Physics and 
Chemistry); six of the new Masters will be principally engaged in teaching 
Mathematics ; the others will be concerned more particularly with the teaching 
of English, including History and Geography. Candidates should be not less 
than 23 nor over 3 years of age, have a robust constitution, and have taken a 
University Degree in Honours. They should have experience as Teachers; 
preference will be given to applicants who hold a Diploma in Teaching. 
Salary £295 per annum (£Eg.24 per mensem), rising to £393 per annum 
(£Eg.32 per mensem). Allowance for passage out to Egypt. Teaching bours, 
onan average, four daily, Fridays only excepted. Summer vacation not less 
than two months 

Applications, with full statement of qualifications and accompanied by 
copies only of testimonials, must be sent in before July 17th, 1906, marked out- 
side “ Assistant-Masterships,” and addressed to H. J. BOYD-CARPENTER, 
Esq., Senior Inspector, Ministry of Education, 19 Woburn Square, London, 
W.C., to whom candidates may apply for further information. 





MINIstRy OF EDUCATION, EGYPT. 


HEAD-MASTERSHIP. 

A Head-Master for the largest Secondary School in Cairo, under the 
Ministry of Education, will be required in October next. Salary, 2615-2830 
or annuln. 

’ Head-Master’s house, newly built, close to the School. Allowance for 
passage out to Egypt. Summer Vacation not less than two months. 

Staff, of which Euglish University men form a large part, numbers over 40. 

Applicants should be laymen, between 30 and 40 years of age. 

Application, with statement of age, honours at school and University, and 
of experience in teaching, accompanied by copies of testimonials, to be sent 
before July 14th, 1906, to DOUGLAS DUNLOP, KEsq., Gullane, East Lothian, 
to whom Candidates may apply by letter for further information. 


K BeDrviaL SCHOOL OF LAW, CAIRO. 


LAW LECTURESHIP. 

The Egyptian Ministry of Education invites Applications for the post of 
Lecturer in the English Section of the Khedivial School of Law, Cairo. 
Salary £615, rising to £820. Candidates must be University men, having 
either a Law Degree or other legal qualification, and must have some know- 
ledge of French. The successful applicant will be required in the first 
instance to Lecture (in English) on Roman Law. 

Applications, stating age and qualifications, and accompanied by copies only 
of testimonials. to be sent before July l4th, 1906, to DOUGLAS DUNLOE, 
Esq., Gullane, East Lothian, to whom Candidates may apply by letter for 
further information. 


XETER DIOCESAN BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


The PRINCIPALSHIP of the EXETER DIOCESAN TRAINING 
COLLEGE will be VACANT in September. 

The Committee of Management invite applications for the office. Salary 
£400, with House and Privileges. Candidates, who must be Graduates of a 
British University, and in Holy Orders, are requested to state Age, Degree, 
Educational and Clerical experience. They must send not more than five 
testimonials, but may furnish names of three persons to whom Committee 
may refer. 

Applications to be sent before July Mth to Rev. D. W. OLDHAM, 
Exbourne, R.S.O0., Devon, from whom particulars may be obtained. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING. 
LECTURESHIP IN CHEMISTRY. 

The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the vacant Lectureship in 
Chemistry. The Lecturer appoiuted will be the principal representative of 
Chemistry on the College staff and will take charge of the new Chemical 
Laboratory. He must be prepared to enter upon his duties on October Ist, 
196.—Further particulars can be obtained from the REGISTRAR, to whom 
application should be made immediately. 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING. 
LECTURESHIP IN ZOOLOGY, 

fhe COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the vacant Lectureship in 
Zoology. The Lecturer will be required to give instruction both in Sooker 
and in Entomology and will take charge of the new Zoological Laboratory. 
He must be prepared to enter upon his duties on October Ist, 1906.— Further 
particulars can be obtained from the REGISTRAR, to whom application 
should be made immediately. 

















TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING. 
} The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a MISTRESS of METHOD. 
Applications are invited from Candidates who have been educated in a 
Secondary School of standing, possess a Degree (or its equivalent), and a 








recognised Diploma in the Theory and Practice of Education.— Further 
particulars can be obtained from the REGISTRAR, to whom application 
should be made immediately. 
7s = = O F nV! ECR ek & eS 
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The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are RECEIVING LOANS on 
Mortgage of the General District Rate at £3 19s. per cent. perannuam, 

Particulars may be obtained from Sir SAMUEL G, JOHNSON, Town Clerk, 
or Mr. JOHN E, BRYAN, City Accountant, Nottingham, 
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OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHI! HIRE. 


EDUCATION DEP DEPARTMENT. 
STAFF APPOINTMENTS IN § IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


The bp Riding Education Committee will REQUIRE in September the 
services of :— 
ONE ASSISTANT MASTER to teach English Subjects, French, and 


G PEE; ier £140 , 

ONE A88 STANT MISTRESS to teach English Subjects, Singing, 
Needlework, and Drill. Salary £100. 

ONE ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach Mathematics and Latin. Salary 


£120. 

ONE ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach English Composition, History, 
and Physical Exercises or Class Singing. Salary £100. 

= ASSISTANT — to teach Junior and Kindergarten 


—— ry A 
ONE ASSISTAN ISTRESS to teach General English, Class Singing, 
and Drawing. Salary £10v, 

Applications for these posts must be made on Forms to be obtained from 
the Education Department (Secondary), County Hall, Waketield, where they 
must be returned not later than Monday, 16th July, 1906. Copies of not more 
than three recent testimonials must be sent with the application. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 


OUNTY COUNUIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
HIGHER EDUCATION, 


The West Riding Education Committee require the services of an 
ORGANISING MASTER, qualified in Science and Mathematics, for the pur- 
pose of taking Courses of Instruction for prouxe of Elementary Teachers 
(Uncertifica and Supplementary), and of undertaking some teaching in 
Secondary Schools. Salary £200 per annum, 

Applications must be made on Forms to be obtained from the Education 
Department (Secondary), County Hall, Wakefield, where they must be 
returned not later than the 18th July, 1906. Copies ‘of not more three 
recent testimonials must be sent with the application, 

Canvassing will be a iequalifcation, 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OODAERD SCHOOL. 
ANNE'S, ABBOTTS BROMLEY. 

Public Chareh of England School for Gentlemen's Daughters. Recognised 
by Board of Education. Separate boarding-houses; beautiful country ; pure 
bracing air; drill and games mistress; extensive playing- fields. Preparation 
for University. Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Examinations. Music 
under the direction of Mr. ISIDORE COHN. Resident Art and Handicrafts 
Mistress. Trained Teacher Cooking and Needlework. Children received 
from seven years of age; younger girls under special care of trained Nurse. 
Head-Mistress— Miss SIA RICE, M.A, Dublin; Final Honours, Oxford, 


LKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 
field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English aud 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention ; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 


MICHAEL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BOGNOR. 
Visitor—Tbhe LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER. 
Provost—The Rev. Canon SOUTHW a . Lady Warden—Miss RANDALL, 

rom 


Fees fro guineas. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 18th. 


(‘ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX. —Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 

Gg education. Special attention to development of character.— Principal, 
iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’. Certilicate (Registered). 
— Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised y Ae Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey,&c. 


NINISHING HOME SCHQOL near London.—Recom- 
mended by the Countess M——h, Lady K., and others whose daughters 
were there educated. Garden ; Outdoor Sports. Best advantages for 
Languages. First-rate Visiting Professors.—‘‘MATER,” care of Gibson, 
54 Westbourne Grove, London. 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 

of England. Annual Examiuation by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


LA BEAUMONT Strongly Recommends a COUNTRY 



































I(OME for CHILDREN or PAYING GUESTS. Healthy. Gravel soil. 

The entire charge and tuition of Children undertaken. oe a for 

ultry- farming and domestic economy. Tennis ; pare | Lady 

EAUMONT, Swannington, Leicester; or Miss AL OPP, ill Farm 
Bungalow, Botley, Hants. 


ADY strongly RECOMMENDS RESIDENCE for 

WOMEN STUDENTS within 10 minutes’ walk of School of Medicine, 

— oem British Museum.—Apply Miss DAVIDSON, 46 Porchester 
‘errace, W. 


LADY, who has every accommodation, would be glad 

to UNDERTAKE the CARE of INDIAN or other CHILDREN, OF 
ANY AGE. Healthiest part of Norfolk. Lovely garden and surroundings. 
Individual and experienced care and attention given.—Box 136, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
e——__ —_ 











LADY with Comfortable House and Nice Garden ina 
healthy and bracing district of Kent desires the CHAKGE of some 
CHILDREN or YOUNG GIRLS. Good Schools, and easy access to London 
if required. Excellent refereuces.—Apply Box 132, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 


Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen. —Prinei : Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted a fully qualified Statf of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. ~~ and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


ANK HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 
Haddon Hall and Chatsworth).—High-class School for Girls (recog- 
nised). Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London. Resident French 
Mistress. Visiting Professors. Gymnastics, Swimming, Riding, Golf.— 
Priucipals, the Misses KNIGHT. 











T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymuastics, &c, Visiting Professors, 








Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON, 
Prospectus on application. 


U DOR HALL SCHOOL 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
Gennes > 1850 by the Rev. J. Ww. TODD, D. D., and Mrs, TODD.) 
the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders ouly). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education, London Masters attend daily. Exceptional 
advantages for Music and Languages, 

LECTURERS—Profs, H, G. Sreer, F.R.S. (Science); H. E. Matpen, M.A., 
F.R Hist.S. (History); M. Hueveyet (French Literature) ; Dr. Sterpat 
(German Literature); C. Jerram, M.A. (‘Current Events"), &c, 

MUSIC—Gustave Garcia, RGM.; Gustave Prapeav (Paris Conserva- 
toire); Groner Macratn, Pupil of Leschetizky ; Paut Srorvine (Violin), &c. 

PAINTING AND DRAWING—F, J. Ket. Also large Resident Statf of 
highly qualified Euglsh and Foreign Mistresses, including fully certificated 
gymuastic mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remedial exercises), and trained 
nurse as Matron. Special attention to health, Grounds over 4acres, Large 
gymnasium. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. 


Cesare EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


THREE FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 

Head-Mistress. Fees. 

SANDECOTES SCHOOL, Parkstone, Dorset...Miss i ~\e ~ £100 

UPLANDS SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea ...... Miss H. Walsh £ 

MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, Oxford...............+ Miss C, I. Dodd, M.A. £40-£15 
(New and approved buildings now being erected.) 














____ Prospectus, &e., on application to the Head-Mistress of each School. 
T\HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 


tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful country. Games, 

mnastics, sea bathing, &c. Health carefully studied. Individual training. 

i cellent Languages and Music. Head-Mistresses—Miss BUSSELL and Miss 
EBBUT T, M.A, (Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge, 


HESHIRE — WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK 
GRALAM.—Excellent School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Inclu- 
sive Fees, £250 to £70. Large Mansion, =, and Playing Fields; Ridiug ; 
Perfect Sanitation ; highly | ag alison ; Great Successes.—Illustrated 
Prospectus from Miss PARKES, Principal. 

















Girls’ High-class Boarding School (recognised by Board of Educa- 
tion), situated in one of the healthiest ts of Great Britain. Trained 
English and Foreign Teachers. Thorough modern education, Individual 
care.—Prospectus on application. 


T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW.—School for 
the Daughters of Gentlemen. Healthy situation ; large playing fields ; 
cricket, tennis, hockey, &. Swedish gymuasium. Thorough Education on 
mod. lines. Resident Foreign Mistresses. Special course instruction Domestic 
Subjects and Gardening for elder Girls. Head- -Mistress, Miss NEUMANN. 


h ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL, CHESHIRE HIGHLANDS. 





T. RONANS SCHOOL for GIRLS, HADLEY WOOD, 
MIDDLESEX.—Recognised by the Board of Education. 10} miles from 
London. Threeacresof ground. Country. Bracing, open and healthy district. 
Gymnasium, playing field ; Sanatorium detached from the house. Principals— 
Miss LE DWARD, M.A., Miss SHORE. Historical Tripos, Newnham College. 


. in ON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

EONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
kK to am HARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are larve 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List ou application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines Lodge, St. Andrews. 


QT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
ith Title of L.L.A 
. oo Svesporten, apply to the SECRETARY. L. L. A. Scheme, the University, 
ec. nirews, } 


HG HFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss C, METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS. 


_NEXT TERM _COMMENCES SEPT. 20th. New Entries Sept. 24th. 


GS UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCASHIRE. 
School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough Education; ees 
scenery; summer and winter health resort, Head-Mistress, M. 
BROTHERS. Registered by Board of Education, Columua B. 


| F kemmeapanen —SUMMERFIELD, ALEXANDRA Drive. 


DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. Full a staff. 
Thorough Education. Higher Examinations, if sosuinell ood games, 
—Principals: Miss AGNES SIMPSON and Miss LUCY TURNER 


T\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to mdividual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house. Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Hollcway Colleges, and others. 




















( VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIR&.—Principais: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references. 


UNORLAN, HARROGATE —HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 
Newnham College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University. Excellent premises; 
playing field. Resident Health and Foreign Mistresses, Careful training in 
character and manners. Special attention paid to health. 


‘URREY HILLS.—GARRATTS HALL, near EPSOM. 
SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good "social position. The 
house stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 acres of grounds. Riding and driving. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 
BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
Full staff of Resident Teachers holdinz University Degrees. Tennis, 
Hockey, Swimming, Riding, &. Moderate fees, 
Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, 
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(esse EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 





TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TLACHERS. 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., late Lecturer of Education 
in the University of Manchester. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher's Diploma, the Cambridge 
Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher's Diploma of the University of London, and 
the Higher Froebel Certificate. 

Full courses of Professional Training are provided for students preparing to 
teach in various types of Secondary Schools. Students have the advantage 
of attending Oxford Lectures in addition to those given by the Cherwel! Hall 
staff. They are allowed to practise in the Milham Ford School, which is 
organised to illustrate modern methods of teaching. 

Full particulars on application to the Principal. 


(yiuRce OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 

Patron—The Right Rev. ‘I'he LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairmen of Council—The Rev, CANON FRANCIS J, HOLLAND, M.A, 
1, 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 

Heud-Mistress—Miss HORNER, 
Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, Mr. F. A. W. Docker, and others, 
2. 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, 8. ~ 
Head-Mistress— Miss WOLSELEY LEW Is, B.A 
Students trained for Froebel Society's ond C ‘ambridge Diplomas. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, S.W. 
Preparatory Departments for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Pupils not in the School admitted to Special Classes. 
_For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker r Street, 1 N. w. 


‘YT. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
kK (for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy only. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for STUDENT-TEACHERS. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rey. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., 
The Rectory, Warrington, 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N, Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All brauches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games,Swimming. Fencing, aud Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
bu et with qualified teachers, 

Ite EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. Beferences permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.?., Tlon, and Rev, 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Collewes aud 
Schools. - The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educatioual 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Pliysi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘Tennis, &c, 


IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE | 
for Ladies as Gymnastic, Sports, and Games Teachers. The best 
and most thorough Training, including Massage and remedial exercises on 
the Swedish system. 
Write to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
HALESOWEN (Residential), prepares women of good health and 
education foran ATTRACTIVE VOCATION, Also receives those requiring 
Physical Culture, outdoor games, remedial treatment, &c., and country life. 
Send for Prospectus, 


YHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secoudary 
teachers. The course iucludes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), aud for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. mple opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss H. L. POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 
































BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND OOLLEGES. 


’ 
S* MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
PADDINGTON, ¥. 

(University of Lond n.) 

The yares Pe ge will BEGIN on OCTOBER Ist. 
The Medic rovides cuneiete courses of instruction, PRE- 
LIMINARY sc IENTL Tere INTERMEDIATE, and FINAL (under 
Teachers of the University of London), in pre tion for the Medical 
of the Universities, and for the Diplomas of the conjoint Board. 
SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, £145 to £52 10s. 
Competed for in September.—For Handbook of Curriculum apply to the DEAN. 


HE © CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST. 


COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING, 





The Course for the Training of Teachers extends over two years, and 
includes Hygiene, Anatomy, Physiology, Educational and Remedial Gymnastics 
(Swedish system), Dancing, and Games, 
m1 Remdence for Women Students is under the charge of Miss E. ADAIR 

oan a Residence and Tuition, £30 per annum, 

For particulars of Entrance Examination (or exempting equivalents) apply 
to the Principal, Miss OGSTON, Physica al’ Training College, Duufe rmiimne. 


TICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 

Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 

£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 

class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 

Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket field, three 
fives courts, School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 p. an. 


PRPs, COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
PEARSE, M.A, Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, “whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 


Apply The BURSAR. | ea ae RES ae 

ING’S SCHOOL, | BRUTON, SOMERSET. 

‘An EXAMINATION for OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on JULY 

sre, 18th, 19th.—For full particulars apply to D. E. NORION, M.A,, Head- 
aster. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th 

to tth, for Classics, Maths., and Modern Subjects. Classes tor ARMY, 

NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, a &ec., without Extra Fee, 

JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys ‘from 8 to 13, New Scieuce Buildiugs, Five 
a houses.—Head- Master, Rev. A. J, GALPIN, M. A. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


AUTUMN TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 20th, 




















Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School — Bromsgrove. # 
BtRKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep, for 
Senior School.—Appiy HEAD-MAST! ER, School House. 


UBLIC SCHOOL—TWO HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS 
VACANT in September for boys over 11. Sunny, bracing climate; 
Chapel, Gymnasium, Laboratory, Fives Courts, Workshop, Se —Address, 





| “OXFORD,” care of Willings, 73 Knightsbridge, London, S 





| 
| 


YHE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL | 


INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
‘Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MON'T'EFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the Natioual Froebel Union. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and 
two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually 
to Students.—Prospectuses may obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


T MARYS COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Miss JANE L, LATHAM. Girton College. 
1, TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS. Preparation 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. 
2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. Fee £75,—Full particulars from the 
PRINCIPAL. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING ‘COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Students are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union 
—For particulars as to Scholarships, Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the 
Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Teunis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful elims ute; great advantages for acquiring French; 
‘Twelve Resident Mistresses ; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters. —For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, " 


\ LOUCESTERSHIRE SCHOOL of Domestic Science, 
Barrack Sq., Gloucester.—Training in Cookery, Laundry, Housewifery, 
Dressmaking, an ‘Needlework. National Union Examinations recognise | by 
the Board of Education. Large and commodious buildings. SPECIAL 
COURSE for Ladies in Domestic Science. Residential hostels. New Term, 
Sept. 19th.—For further particulars, apply ORGANISING SECRETARY. 


LANDUDNO, ‘TAN-Y-BRY N. —Preparatory School. 
On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head. Inspection cordially invited.— 
L. H. EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A. (Loul.) 


























"INnHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDG E, 

Preliminary enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR ; those con- 

cerning Scholarship Examinations to the HEAD-MASTER, Entrance 
Scholarships Examination, July 10th. Entries close July 3rd. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


YNROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—BOYS (aged 7 to 14) 
PREPARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and B.N.C., OSBORNE. Splendid 
situation, 700 feet above sea-level. Careful individual teaching. Musical 
Drill and Breathing Exercises daily.—Apply RB. W. HUNT, M.A., Uxon., 

Dunmarklyn, Crowborough, 
DEVON 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, 


NixW SCIRNCE LABORATORIES NE NEXT TERM. EXAMINATION for 
SIX HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (Two tenable in Army Class) begins 
JULY 23rd. All particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


ASTLEBAR COURT, EALING.—HOME SCHOOL 
Quite in the country ; about two miles from Harrow. High, bracing 
healthy. The Grounds of five acres include Meadow and Orchard. Thorougt 
pupeeaien for Navy and Public Schools. Moderate terms.— Address 
PRIN AL. 
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EIGUT SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-£20. Examination, July 17th, Telsted and 
Loudon. A few NOMINATIONS, £10-2£20, available.—Apply BDURSAR,- or 
Rev, HEAD-MASTER, Felsted School, Essex. 


(>Use SCHOOL. 


There will be an EXAMINATION for Six or more ENTRANCE SCHOLAL- 
SHIPS of value £70, £2#, £30, commencing JULY 10th. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special alvantages to 
Sons of javal and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAL)-MASTEK, 
YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE AP PLICATIONS for 


ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


NHIGWELL SCHOOL.—Chairman of Governors, Col. 
the Richt Hon. MARK ea C.V.0O., M.P. Head-Master, 

a R. D. SWALLOW, Hon. Canon of St. Albans 
Apply for Lllustrated Prospectus, with List of Scholarships, &c., for 
Michaelmas Term 











ARWICK SCHOOL. —First-Grade Public School. 

Fine buildings. Moderate Fees. Separate Junior House. New 

Science Buildings (1905). Large playing fields. Army and Navy Classes, 

Home Farm.—For Llustrated Prospectus apply, Rev. W. T. KEELINU, 
Head- Master. 





NIVERSITY and OTHER EXAMINATIONS.—Rev 

A. J. P. SHEPHERD, M.A. (late Fell. Lect. Queen's Coll., Oxford), and 

Staff PREPARE PUPILS. Individual Teaching. Classics, Mathematics, Eog., 

Modern Lang. &c. Arrangements for Science. Eight now at Oxford and Camb, 
Cricket Profess., Boating.—Sulbamstead Rectory, Berks. Station: T 











THE 


COLLEGE. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patroy—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.Q. 
For Land-owners, a. —— Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists,&e. 
arming and Colonial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch 

s of Curriculum, Hey Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 

mA. ©., oer, to the PRINCIP. 
ESSION BEGINS ‘TUESDAY, October 9th. 


ACHOIAUEAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBER- 


LAND. Close to ENGLISH LAKES and SEASIDE. In a most 


noted Stock-raising Distri 
NEXT SESSION, BEGINS on OCTORER Ist. 
J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Capen? Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 


NEAR READING, 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Toys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectas, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the Se chool. 








, Principal. _ 





ASTBOURNE.—BOYS’ (Preparatory). 
Patron—The MARQUIS OF ABERGAVENNY, K.G. 
‘borough Preparation for the Public Schools. 
Individual attention given to all Pupils. 
Six Publie School Scholarships gained last year. 
Head-Master’s Wife Trained Certiticated Nurse. 
Good Playgrounds, Cricket, Swimming, Gymnasium, Xe. 
For Prospectus, Views, &c., nddress Nevill House. 


LENALMON D. 


The New ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will be OPEN next 
SEPTEMBER.—Por particulars ap aly to the WARDEN. 

The ENTRANCE SCHOLARS EXAMINATION will be held on 
JULY lith and 12th. Several ry Sena one Bursary for Sons of 
Officers, and three Exhibitions for Sons of Clergy, will be awarded.—For 
ira apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Trinity College, Glenalmond, 


erth, N.B. 
} gg SAH TUITION.—HONOURSMAN in SCIENCE 
PREPARES BACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS for University and all 
Examinations. Many Scholarships and Successes. Undertakes sole charge. 
Efficient supervision. Home life. All comforts. Fishing, boating, golf. 
Beautiful country, near Cromer,—Box 137, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.c. 











RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 


M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 
ward or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds, 
cricket & hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French & German. University 


Entrance & other Preliminary Examinations, Home life; efficient supervision. 


ORTH COAST OF CORNWALL FOR DELICATE 
BOYS.—Specially-built School for Gentlemen’s Sons, preparatory for 
Public Schools and Royal Navy. No cramming. Health the first object.— 
For Terms, Prospectus, and References, apply to Head-Master, MACIVOR 
BASSETT (B.A., C.C.C., Oxford), Chygwidden. Lelant, R.S.O 


\CHOOL FOR BOYS who for Physical—not | Mental nor 
Moral—reasons are UNSUITED to ORDINARY SCHOOL LIFE. 
Unqualified success with boys of this class. Splendid premises in high and 
bracing situation near the sea. Special attention paid to physical develop- 
ment; all Games, Riding, Manual Training, Golf Course, &. Numbers 
limited. References to the Heads of Public Schools, Leading West End 
Physicians, Parents, Clergy, and others.—For particulars and further details 
apply to Messrs. GABRITAS, THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville St. London, W. 


TAMMERING.—SCHOOL for the TREATMENT and 
EDUCATION of BOYS SUFFERING from IMPEDIMENTS in the 
SPEECH, conducted by E. GRIERSON, a self-cured stammerer of 30 years’ 
experience. Public-school boys and adults received.—Adidress, Acomb House, 
Bedford: or 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester Sanare, London, W. 


Q'\TAMMERING.—The severest and most obstinate cases 

can now be perfectly and permanently cured by one who has cured 
himself after stammering for 10 years. Interview on written application. _ 
Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 


FOREIGN. a 
IESBADEN. — PENSIONAT BERNHARDT, 


Freseniusstrasse, lately at 44 Kapellenstrasse, but now removed to 
the larger and more commodious premises above named. Most healthy 
situation, adjoining pinewoods, standing in its own grounds, High-class 
School (established 1849) for the Daughters of Gentlemen, replete with every 
modern comfort and arrangement. Sanitary certificate Fully qualified statf 
of Resident Governesses and Visiting Professors. Special attention paid to 
Languages. Tennis, Swimming. and Calisthenics. Highest refereuces.—For 
Prospectus apply Principal, Fraulein A. BERNHARDT. 


N ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 

RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 
10 to 16 years of age. Thorough training in GERMAN, the lauguage of instrne- 
tion, French and Spanish. Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 


























or 


~f 








beautiful Rhineland.—Apply for Prospectus to the Principal, Rev. B. 
FRITSCHI, Neuwied, Prussia. 
ALDHEIM, BERNE. 


Small HOME SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. All advan- 
Physical training and Winter sports. Highly recommended.— 


tages. 
Misses HEISS, Principals, in England August and Se tember. 


I> RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-class English 
education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
Modern Languages. No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
no healthier life on the Continent.—Prospectus from C. E. LAURENCE, M.A. 
(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School, Bruges. 


RENCH SCHOOL HOME, CAEN (Normandy).— 
For Young Gentlemen. Private tuition in French, as well as other 
Subjects. Attendance at a Protestant (English or French) church. Family 
life. English per me Inclusive fees, £90 a year. Next Term begins 
September 20th.—Apply to Professor L. BASCAN. 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
have a few VACANCIES for October in their HOME SCHOOL, 7 Rue 
oisson Desroche, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. Excellent Education. First- 
rate Professors for Music, Languages, Painting, &c. Lectures onArt. House 
healthily situated near the Bois. Tennis, riding, fencing, gymnasium. Practical 
Cookery aud Dressmaking.— Miss Metherell in Loudon after July 18th, 
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TEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, PhD. 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


HALET CAUDE: CUTE, DIEPPE.—An in ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. ial facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Vislonceltoy. Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Seiten 

Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
— 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


IN ENGLAND OR ABROAD 
for BOYS and GIRLS. 

Mesers. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the Continent, will 
be pleased to aid Parents in their selection by sending (free of charge) 
Prospectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-recommended 
Establishments. When writing please state the age of Pupil, the 
district preferred. and give some idea of the fees to be paid.— 
J & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, 
E.C, Telephone 5,053, Central. 


DUCATION. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are iuvited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

__ 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


“DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEE VOR, M. A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W. c. 


MhWO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECELVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
yarticulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Eta. 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
Fate MARGARET HALL, OXFORD. 


" his College for Women, founded in 1879 on the principles of the Church of 
England, APPEALS for FUNDS to ENLARGE its BUILDINGS, a Library 
and a Chapel being much needed, The cost is estimated at £7,000 or £8,000. 
Of this, £550 has been collected by old Students and about £1,150 more con- 
tributed by Members of the Council of the Hall and their friends. At least 
£5,000 more is required, and an earnest appeal is made to those interested in 
Women's University Education for help towards this object. 

Right Rev. E. S. TALBOT, D.D., Bishop of Southwark, Warden. 

Rev. W. A. SPOONE R, D.D., Warden of New College, ‘Chairman. 

Miss WOKDSWORTH, Principal. 

Mrs. ARNOLD TOYNBEE, 10 Lerham Gardens, Oxford, Treasurer. 
To whom contributions can be sent. 


RTtistisg BOOK BINDING. 
Miss WOOLRICH, 5 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 
Half Bindines for Library Books. Old Books Washed and Mended, and 
Vellum MSS. Kestored. Lluminating for Presentation Copies and Addresses. 
PUPILS RECEIVED. Terms on application. Bindery y open to Visitors. 


nn YPEWRITING rT E 
































WANTED. 





Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words, Further 7 
ticulars on application.—Miss NICHOL SON, 13 Lloyd Square, Londou, V 
HOUSE 


Ww = KNOWN LONDON PUBLISHING 
can PUBLISH limited number of CLEVER, ORIGINAL NOVELS, 
&ec., for Autumn season on advantageous terms, —Write, in first instance, 
” BOOKS, ” care of Anderson's Advertising Agency, 14 King William Street, 
Strand, W.C. 
ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
KENDAL, ENGLAND, 
Supplies Editors with all kinds of’ Literary Matter, and is open to hear 
from Authors concerning Manuscripts. 
LD OAK CUPBOARDS WANTED, 
with perforated doors, known as Livery or Bread and Cheese Cup- 
boards; also BACON CUPBOARDS, any condition. 
Fine Old WELSH or YORKSHIRE DRESSE RS, with original backs, also 
required.—Address, giving full particulars, to Box 95, The Spectator, 1 "Wel- 


lington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
OURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea. 


For Health and Pleasure. 
Turkish, Sea-Water, aud Light Baths, &, 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN, 


OU NTR Y INN S. 


ae yee! i * and HOTELS under control of P.R.H.A., Ltd., 
roadway Chambers, Westminster. Send for List and P; a) 
House Reform COUNTRY INNS. ist and Pamphlet on Public: 
1 EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY > HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
J BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Sea and moorland scenery ; 
beautiful country. Special advantages for young visitors; walks, picnics, 
tennis, bathing (in summer), music, home comforts, and genial companionship. 
Reduced terms for lady wage-earners.—Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 
*Q 19s. 6d. tRGONAUT® (rom FJORD CRUISES on the 
Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ (tonnage, 3,273; horse- q b 
De »partures :—July 7th, 2lst; August 4th, 18th. de — 
£5 5s. LUCERNE TOURS, also CHAMONIX, ZERMATT, and MONTANA 
TOURS, 
H. S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


RAFTON GALLERY, 
GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W. 
MUNICH FINE ART EXHIBITION. 


WILL CLOSE 
MONDAY NEXT, 























On JULY 9th, 
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JUBILEE YEAR. 


THE POOR CLERGY RELIEF 
CORPORATION. 


Established 1856. 








President—THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 





This Society—founded in 1856—celebrates its Jubilee this year, and the 
Committee trust that a generous public will show their appreciation of the 
good work done in the past in relieving the great distress amongst the Clergy 
by contributing hberally towards the funds. 

The grants made to the Clergy and their famines exceed each year the 
amounts received from annual subscriptions and donations, the Society having 
hitherto been able to make up the deficiency by legacies. These, however, 
cannot be depended upon, and an earnest appeal is now made for an increase 
in Contributions, 

The Society has of late suffered heavy losses through the death of many 
geuerous supporters. 

The Committee meet twice every month to consider applications for relief, 
and at each meeting some hundreds of pounds are distributed, besides valuable 
gifts of clothing. A large fund is therefore required to meet all the pressing 
wants—never more urgent than they are at present. 


MANDEVILLE 8B. PHILLIPS, 
Secretary. 
88 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 


KINGDOM OF ITALY. 


CONVERSION OF THE 5 PER CENT. RENTES (YIELDING 4 PER 
CENT. NET). 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in virtue of the law passed by the 
Italian Parliament on the 29th June, 1906, the 5 per cent. Rentes will be 
converted into a new stock bearing 4 per cent. interest net until the 3lst 
December, 1906, 3} per cent. net for the 5 years following, and afterwards 
34 per ceut. interest net, with the guarantee that no further conversion will 
take place before the 3lst December, 1920. Holders ot Italian 5 per cent. 
Rentes who do not accept the conversion must present their Bonds for re- 
imbursement on or after the 2ud of July up to the 7th of July inclusive, in 
London, at the offices of Messrs. N. M. Rothschild and Sons, New Court, St. 
Swithin’s Lane, and all such Bonds must bear the English stamp. 

Receipts will be given for the Bonds deposited, and the actual date of 
repayment of the capital sum, plus interest at the rate of 4 per cent. to such 
date, will be duly announced. The holders of 5 per cent. Rentes not asking 
for reimbursement within the stipulated time will be considered as having 
accepted the conversion, and will have no further steps to take in the matter. 











The 5 per cent. Bonds will be exchanged against the New Bonds after the 
payment of the Coupon due Ist January, 1907. The exchange will be made 
tree of charge to the holder, and the New Bonds will bear the Italian stamp, 
and also the English stamp in all cases where the old Bonds bear the English 
stamp. 

The New Bonds will be free of all Italian Taxes, present or future. 








A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Requisite. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


THE OLDEST AND BEST. 
A D A M Sg 5 = “ Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 
we feel no hesitation in recommending its 


use to all housewives.”"—The Queen. 


FURNITURE 
For Furniture, Brown Boots 
POLISH. 


Patent Leather, Oil Cloths, and all 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Varnished and Enamelled goods. 
BOOTH LINE TOURS 
TO PORTUGAL AND MADEIRA. 


B.M.S. ‘AUGUSTINE,’ 3,498 tons, Liverpool, 9th; London, llth July. 


15 days £12, 24 days £16 to £20. First-class throughout, including all 
necessary travelling and hotel expenses, Knowledge of language unneces- 
sary. Sailings every 10 days. 


Apply 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, or 30 James Street, Liverpool. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 
One of the Loveliest Spots in the County. Established 25 years. 
Beautiful Private Grounds. Turkish and other Baths, 
C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 


OULTRY AT LOWEST SMITHFIELD PRICES.— 

Two large spring Chickens, 4s. 6d.; two specially selected, 5s. ; trussed. 

Carriage paid anywhere. Cash with order; if in London, cash on delivery.— 
CENTRAL SUPPLY, 51 Farringdon Street, Smithfield, London, 

















EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 








OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S, and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. ‘Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free).— 
MOWARTH and FALL, 471 Crocokesmvoore Road, Sheileld 





MAPLE & CO 


FACILE PRINCEPS IN FURNISHING IN 


REFINED TASTE 


AT 


MODERATE COST 
3! ACRES 31 


of Floor Space with Furnishing Pro- 
ductions from all parts of the world, 
from the least expensive to the most 
eostly varieties. The maximum value is 
offered, and everything marked in plain 
figures. There is 


NOTHING COMPARABLE TO THIS’ ELSE- 
WHERE IN THE WORLD. 


LONDON PARIS 


“AN IDEAL BEVERAGE,” 





IDRIS GINGER ALE. 


(Sweet or Dry.) 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
H.M, THE KING. 


Of all Chemists, and at all Clubs and Hotels. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


For the 


LOWEST PREMIUM 


you can obtain the 
LARGEST FIXED SUM 
in the 
LAW UNION AND CROWN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


126 Chancery Lane, London. 
(Established 80 Years.) 
FUNDS EXCEED 0.000.000.2000 0000008 £5,500,000. 


Write for Tables, Quotations, and all particulars to Head Office as above, or 
apply to any of the Branches or Agencies of the Company. 


HE 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1836, 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEEBD.............000 sresnscconcsaesseces £11,000,000, 
FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES, 
Absolute Security. Moderate Rates. Liberal Bonuses, 


Head Office—i DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
London Chief Office —1 CORNHILL. 


Applications for Agencies invited. 























PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £60,000,000. — 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Cenrarat 1515. 

Telegraphic Address: Booxmsex, Loxpox, Codes: Umsicops and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 

LD BOOKS for SALE.—The Lives of the Ancient 

Philosophers, Illustrated, published 1702. Memoirs and Reflections 

upon the Reign and Government of Kings Charles I, and IL., by Sir Richard 

Bulstrode, 1721. Select Collection of Letters of the Antients by Mr. Sav . 
708. Three volumes of the Penny Magazine, 1839-'40-'41, © reasona 

offer refused.—Apply Box 138, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 





Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


Prrstpent—The BISHOP of LONDON, 
Cuarrman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
Srcretany—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


THE CLERGY AND 


ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,251,779. 


Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


Actuary anp Manacer—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 
The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 


Vice-Presipext—The LORD HARRIS. 
Derputy-Cuainman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 


THEIR RELATIVES. 


Annual Income, £406,752. 





LOW paemrees. 


sate NUSES are on an EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH SCALE. 
NE WAND SPECIAL Application 1s invited for the NEW PROSPECTUS, and Leaflets explaining two 
POLICI New Policies, with Valnable Options. 


Li 
1. WHOLE LIFE CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. 
uring first ten years. 


2. PENSION POLICIES. Premiums returnable with Compound Interest in case of death or surrender 
Lefore pension age. Option to commute for Cash, 

IMPORTANT NOTICE.—No Agents eniployed and No Commission paid for introduction of business, 
whereby about £10,000 a year is saved to the ry ¥4 Assurances can be readily effected by 


direct communication with the Ollice, 


Notwithstanding the LUWNESS of the Premiums charged, the BONUSES 


Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual 


2 and 3 Tox Sancruary, Westminster, 8S.W. 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OUTSIDE PaGE (when available) 14 GUINEAS 
Pag ecccccccccccsosccecces = ° 
Hai. ¥, age (Colum ) .+..+- 
Quarter- Page (Half-Colamn) 
Narrow Column (‘Third of Page) 
Half Narrow Column........++ 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... 
Column (Two-thirds width of 
Page) oeccccccccceceece eecee 
CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page ....... seceeceeeLl6 16 0 
Inside Page ....... ccccccesece 14614 © 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column half- 
widti:), os.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 88. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 128. an inch, 
Across two uarrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
16s. an inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
158. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


eo KP ween 
2 wwe wa 
© ecceco 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


ParaB_e rn ApVANCR, 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- . Quar- 
toa the United King- yea +9 terly. 
£1 86..0143...072 


Inc Tudin postage ‘to any 
of the Eglish Colonies, 
Ameri France, Ger- 
mapy, India, Chi 
Japan, &c, ove oe 1126...0163...083 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“* SPECTATOR ” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 
Vay be had by order through any Book 
seller or Newsagent, 





Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 





Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 





MEDOC. 
Per Dozen 
VIN ORDINAIRE. sis. j-tocs. 
heed BORDEAUX, an excellext 
ht Dinner Wine, The quality 
of this wine will be found eyualto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, Ou oy it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence 1m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kailway Station, mcluding Causes 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great britain to equal them iu value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITeD, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


oury MOTOFRIEZE 


FADED ROCK GREY 


(and 17 others). 


COLOUR 


Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from 
The BALLYMENAGH Woollen Factory, 
Limited. 

GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Kesidents abvoad can order from the local 
“K" Agent. Where there ww no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“kK” Boot Munujacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


Pheonix Assurance Company, Limited, 


H@ENIX FIRE OFFICE, 








19 Lombard Street, ani 57 Charing Cross, ; 


LONDON. Established 172, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Sreiee Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 





Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., | 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 181), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. W.C., | 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutious, Publishers, 
ufacturers, &c., ou application. 5 








ELLIOT STOCK'’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


In large 8vo, tastefully printed and opgregpeiately 
bound, with numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. ne 


A NEW AND EXHAUSTIVE WORK ol 
HADDON HALL. 


HADDON 


The Manor, the Hall, its Lords and 
Traditions. 


By G. LE BLANC SMITH. 


In demy 8vo, en printed and bound in cloth, 
t lettered, 9s. net. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE ANGLO- 
SAXON RACE. By the late T. W. Suorz, 
F.G.S., Author of “The History of Hamp: 
shire.” 

“A work of patient ani laborious research, ‘it 
forms a valuable contribution to the special litera- 
ture of the anthropology of the English-speaking 
peoples, and must prove instructive to all classes 
of students interested in the remoter origin of the 
national history.”—Scotsman. 

‘“*A learned book, the interesting details of 
which may prove fascinating eveu to the casual 
reader. The book will remain: « tine monument to 
anu industrious and painstakiu, r archae»iogist.” 

—Mo, ning Leader, 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
In feap. 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. net. 


CRANMER, Primate of All England. 

A Historical Drama. By Ratrn Ricuarpson, 

“ The work is written in graceful and dignified 

blank verse, and isa readab‘e study of a conspicuous 
figure in English history.’’"—Scotsman, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 2s. 61. net, 


REVELATIO DEI; or, The Eternal 
Revelation of the Triune God. By Rev. 
Beenarp Heretors, M.A. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 3s. 64. net. 


RADIA; or, New Light on Old 


Truths. By Avec C. More. 


Tn feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edge, 3s, 6d. net. 


THE HAMPSTEAD GARNER. Com- 
— by “A. M. C.” With a Preface by 
LEMENT K, SHorter. 

This little volume, it is to be hoped, will not fail 
to interest all lovers of nature and of poetry; for 
its object is to bring to their remembrance the 
praises of the many poets who, linking the present 
with the past, have trom time to time grac 
Hampstead by their presence, or sung of its beauties 
in their _ 

rown &vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


RETURNED WITH THANKS, and 
other Short Stories. By Mrs, H. Maxwett 
Paripraux, 

“Will no doubt appeal with a touch of tragedy 
to those thousands of amateurs whose works of 
genius come back with such painful regularity in 
envelopes addressed to their owners.’’—Tribune. 

“The authoress has the gift of crisp and vivid 
writing.” —Aberdeen Free Press, 


ELLIOT STUCK, ¢ 62 Paternoster Row, London. 


THE TIMES OF INDIA 


Established in the First Year of Queen 
Victoria's Reign. 





The recognised organ of information and 
opinion on all Indian and Asiatic questions, 
You have the advantage of one of the 
best conducted and ablest newspapers 

in Asia...... 

Persia, a subject which is perhaps better 
appreciated, and is certainly better 
wrilten about, in Bombay than in 
any other city of the Empire.— 
Lord Curzon in his address 
of farewell to India at the 
Byeulla Club, Nov. 16th, 1905. 

MAIL EDITION, containing a Sum- 
mary of the Indian News of the Week, 
down to the departure of the Mail. Annual 
Subscription, £1 1s. 

Tondon Office : 121 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


“MONA MACLEAN, 
Medical Student,” 

By GRAHAM TRAVERS (Margaret Todd, M.D.), 
Has been a popular Novel for 12 years. 
Now Published for the First Time at 
SIXPENCE. 

W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Ediuburgh & Lond a. 
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“PUNCH’S” BEST 


Not the whole of “ Punch ”—but 
“Punch” sifted—the best of “ Punch” 
from its beginning in 1841 to the 
present time; this selection of 
“Punch,” its best pictures, stories, 
verses, and anecdotes, is contained 
in the 


* Punch” 
Library 9 Humour 


Think of the wealth of sparkling wit 
that “Punch” has given the world, 
locked away in files of big black 
books that few can—or will—read ! 


Many know “ Punch” of the present, 
but how few know it 60, 40, 20, or 
even 10 years ago. 

Think of the brilliant wit of such 
masters of pen and pencil in the past 
and present as Thackeray, Anstey, 
Jerrold, Burnand, Hood, Keene, 
Leech, Lever, Phil May, Du Maurier, 
Mayhew, Partridge, Sambourne, 
Raven-Hill, and scores of others who 
have made generations laugh ! 

The work of such men is far too rich 
and good to be filed away out of 
sight and reach by those of us of the 
present day who appreciate choice 
humour, 

It were much too bad to suffer all this 
sunshine to lie hidden away, and so 
has come about the “ Punch” Library 
of Humour, the following volumes of 
which are now ready :— 


MR. PUNCH IN THE HIGHLANDS 
MR. PUNCH’S BOOK OF LOVE 
MR. PUNCH AFLOAT 

MR. PUNCH AT THE SEASIDE 
MR. PUNCH’S RAILWAY BOOK 
MR. PUNCH on the CONTINONG 


Each book is bound in an original 
Cover by HassaLL or PEARS—1g2 pp. 
crown 8vo, and containing from 150 
to 200 Illustrations. The price is 
but a modest one— 


4/- 


On sale at all Newsagents’, Book- 
sellers’, and Bookstalls. Buy a copy 
to-day. 


each 
net, 


Published by the AMALGAMATED PRESS, Ltd., Carmelite 
eo E.C., by arrangement with the Propri- tors of 
o 
c 





The Best Holiday Novels. 


*,* “A book that casts a spell.” “ The most original and 
the most individual book one has read for many a 


* day.” “ A charming romance.” 
King Peter. 
By DION CLAYTON poses agi et 6s. 
5 **Clever and subtle records of the mer £ coente in the first twenty-one 
years of a romantic young King’s life. ARD., 


*“ How he came to the throne as a child. i how be learnt to fight and to 
love, and to use and enjoy life—all this is told, both its joy and its sorrow. in 
a simple, telling way, well maintained throughout, and free from false 
archaism.”"—TIMES. 





*.* A vivacious and humorous motoring story, which will 
be keenly enjoyed not by motorists only, but by every one 
who appreciates high spirits and refined humour. 


A Motor-Car Divorce. 
By L. CLOSSER HALE. 6s. 


Illustrated with over 30 Sketches, 10 in Colour, of scenes en route in Italy and 
France, made by Walter Hale. 





*,* The thousands who have made the acquaintance of 
“ Elizabeth,” “ Ambrosine,” and “ Evangeline” will 
welcome Theodora, the heroine of Elinor Glyn’s new 
novel 


Beyond the Rocks. 


By ELINOR GLYN. 6s. 


“Elinor Glyn is said to take every one of her characters from real life, 
Not the least of the literary charms of oe clever lady is her indisputable 
intimacy with society and all its ways.”"—M, P. 

“The author of ‘ The Visits of Elizabeth” ‘has again prepared one of the 
season's successes. Piquant, humorous, sa‘, it is as real as life, and as lavishly 
endowed with human iuterest."—NEW Y ORK HERALD. 





London : 
DUCKWORTII & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


= 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of the BEST BOOKS in ENGLISH 
FRENCH, GERMAN, RUSSIAN, POLISH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, DUTCH, 
and SCANDINAVIAN, 


Subscriptions opened from any date. 
Terms per Annum. 
8S Volumes in the Country; or 
6 Volumes delivered free in London and Nearer Suburbs 





\£3 3 0 


4 Volumes in the Country; or £2 2 oO 
3 Volumes delivered free in London and Nearer Suburbs 

1 Volume, Exchanged Daily at the Library Counter } £1 10 
1. Volume (for Books of Past Seasons) } 10s. Gd. 


Half-Yearly, Quarterly, and Monthly Subscriptions can also 
be entered. 

SUBSCRIBERS residing in DISTRICTS served by PICKFORD'S LONDON 
and SUBURBAN PARCEL EXPRESS may elfect extra Exchanges AT A 
VERY LOW BATE 

PARCEL POST DEPARTMENT for SUBSCRIBERS residing at 
DISTANCE from any RAILWAY STATION, ‘Terms on application, 

ALL BOOKS are offered SECOND-HAND as soon as the demand in the 
LIBRARY will permit. List on os 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET. W.C. ; 
241 Brompton Roap, S.W.; 48 Queen Vicronia Sreeer, E.C, 


] OOKS WANTED.—25s. each lot offored. Sweet's Flower 
Garden, 7 vols. ; Milton, 8 vols., 1851; Mommsen's Rome, 4 vols., 1988; 
Jessie’s George Selwyn, 4vols., 1843 ; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Handley 
Cross in 17 nos. ; Papworth's British Armorials, 1874; Oxford and Cambridge 
Magazine. 1856; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881 ; Stevenson's Edin- 
burgh, 1879; Rosamund Gray, a Tale, 1793; Romford Hounds, ah ~~» 1 me 
Roadster’s Album, 1845; Gardiner's History of England, 2 vols., 1863; 
Jones, 6 vols., 1749; Joseph Andrews, 2 vols., 1742; Amelia, rs vols., 1752. 
Viease report any Ist Editions of Oscar Wilde. 10s. each offered for an i-~ 
nos., yellow paper covers, of Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 1847-48.—ED 
a 8S GREAT BOOKSHOP, , JOHN BRIGHT sT., BIRMINGH 4M. 


BOOKBUYERS AND | LIBRARIANS. —W. H. 
ome & SON'S July Catalo ue, containing some 7,000 Titles of 
Second-Hand and New Remainder Books in all branches of literature, showing 
reductions in prices of 40% to 807, is now ready, and will be sent, Post froe, 
upon application | to Ww. H. SMIT H and SON, 186 Strand, London, W.C 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Ki 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Ca 
Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Boo 8, &c. New choice Bi 
or Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 


] OOKS.—We offer Balzac’s famous Novels in English, 
40 vols.. £3 10s.; Scott’s Novels, 25 vols., Illustrated, 57s.'6d. (pub. 
£10 12s, G1.) ; Do-l's Peerage, 1905, 3s. 6d. (pub. 10s. 6.) ; Burton's 4 Arabian 
Nights, 17 vols., 200 Illustrations, 16 gs. ; Pepys’ Diary, ° vols., — . (pub. 
30s.) Books bought or exch: anged. Catalogue of List of Books W 
HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


LIMITED, 








ings 
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MACMILLAN & GO.’S NEW BOOKS 


THE GARTER MISSION TO 
JAPAN. 


By LORD REDESDALE, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., 
Author of “Tales of Old Japan.” Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GLOBE.—“ A most interesting little book, full of history that reads like a 
fairy tale, and written in a very charming style, simple and unpretentious, but 
nevertheless with dignity.” 


GREAT BOWLERS & FIELDERS: 


Their Methods at a Glance. 
By GEORGE W. BELDAM and CHARLES B. FRY. 


With Contributions by F. R. Sporrortn, B. J. T. Bosanquet, BR. O. Scuwarz 
on Bowling ; and G. L, Jessop on Fielding. Illustrated by 464 Action- 
Photographs, Medium 8vo, 2ls. net. 

Illustrated Prospectus post-free on application. 








HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Vol. 


DORSET. 


By SIR FREDERICK TREVES, 
Bart., G.C.V.0., C.B., LL.D. 
Illustrated by JoserH Penneti. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL’S 
NEW NOVEL, 


CONISTON. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Richard Carvel,” &c. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s, 








SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE RETURN TO PROTECTION. 


Being a Re-statement of the Case for Free Trade. By Wirutiam Soeme, M.A., 
D.Phil., LL.D, Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


SPECTATOR.—“ He ge his case with a freshness and simplicity of style 
which conceals the wealth of knowledge and thought upon which it is based.” 


A SYSTEM OF APPLIED OPTICS. 


Being a Complete System of Formule of the Second Order, and the Founda- 
tion of a Complete System of the Third Order, with Examples of their 
Practical Application. By H. Dennis TayLor. 4to, 30s. net. 

| Tuesday. 





FIRST STEPS IN MENTAL GROWTH. 


A Series of Studies in the Psychology of Infancy, By Professor Davin R. 
Mason, Ph.D. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 








ist Edition sold out on day of publication. 
2nd Edition sold out within a fortnight. 
Srd Edition now ready. 


THE BAR SINISTER. 


J. MORGAN-DE-GROOT. 


“ Holds one’s interest to the end.”—TZribune, 6s. 
“ Strong and convincing.”"— Outlook. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


TALES FROM THE TALMUD. 


By E. R. MONTAGUE, 
Price 6s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


MORNING LEADER 


£100 Novel Competition. 





The Editor of the MORNING LEADER begs to announce that 
after careful consideration of a large number of manuscripts, the 
PRIZE OF £100 

for a Serial Story of about 100,000 words length has been awarded to 

Mr. E. R. PUNSHON, of South Cottage, Poynton, Cheshire, 
whose Novel, THE CHOICE, will commence publication in the 
MORNING LEADER on Tuesday next, July 10th 

Awards have also been —_ to Mr. HOUGHTON TOWNLEY 
for A SPLENDID COWARD, and to CATHERINE GRANT 
FURLEY for THE MAN WITHOUT A NAME. 


in these stories, although did not comply entirely with the 
es conditions, have been ph | by the Morning Leader. 





WORKS BY 


The BISHOP of LONDON 


THE MISSION 
OF THE SPIRIT. 


By the 
Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON- INGRAM, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of London. 
228 pp. crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
This volume contains the full text of the Addresses delivered 
during the North London Mission, including the answers given 
to the questions received by the Bishop of London. 


The publishers have decided to print an edition in paper covers, 
price 1s., but to limit this issue to 25,000 copies. [Now ready. 





[Now ready. 





336 pp. crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL IN ACTION. 


This New Volume by the Right Rev. F. WINNINGTON-INGRAM, 

D.D., Lord Bishop of London, is bak under the following heads :— 
THE WEST-END MISSION, ADDRESSES TO WOMEN AND GIRLS, 
ADDRESSES TO MEN. SERMONS ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. 


FAITH OF CHURCH & NATION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. [Second Edition, 
These Addresses are under Three Heads :— 
THE CHURCH. | THE NATION. 
THE INDIVIDUAL, 


UNDER THE DOME. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. [Third Edition, 


This Volume is divided into Four Parts:—I. Faith. II. The Elements of 
Christian Joy. III. Miscellaneous Addresses. IV. Addresses on Special 
Occasious. 

A List of other volumes by the same author will be sent post-free 
on application. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., Ltd., 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C.; and 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


CAPTAIN KLADO 


ON THE 


Battle of the Sea of Japan 


To all students of history and naval warfare ‘*THE BATTLE OF 
THE SEA OF JAPAN.” by Captain Klado, should prove of immense 
importance. The vivid light Captain Klado throws on the ways of 
the Russian Naval bureaucracy ; his expert criticisms in regard, 
for instance, to the constructive defects of battleships o the 
**Suvoroff ” class; the personal narratives which he gives of the 
officers who actually took part in the fight and which furnish the 
most striking description of a modern naval battle hitherto 
peeiehee. make this book one of unique and lasting value. “ Captain 

lado,” says the ** Daily Chronicle,” “ has the courage to look truth 
in_the face,” he is a strategist of no mean avility, ye as. the 
“Manchester Guardian” remarked some little time a “the 
fortunes of his country would in all probability be very di erent at 
the present moment had those responsible for the handling of the 
First Pacific Squadron displayed some of his knowledge. The Illus- 
trations in Captain Klado’s volume are extremely important.” 

Prospectus on application, 

















THE BATTLE OF THE SEA OF — By CAPTAIN NICOLAS 
KLADO, of the amgortes Bae Rk! Navy, An authorised trans- 
lation from the Russian a i. DICKINSON, Lit.D., and F. P. 
MARCHANT, with 59 fh ER and Maps and Pians. 30s. net. 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, Publishers, London. 


wait. THE BOOKMAN .."<: 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS :— 


An Important Article on William Hazlitt. By Professor 
J. Churton Collins, With a Separate Presentation Plate 
Portrait, and many Illustrations. 


The Choice of Books—Thomas Gray. By Ranger. 
Japanese Poetry. By Arthur Ransome. 

















“ Books”—a Poem. By Walter de la Mare. 


New Books. Reviewed by D. Hay Fleming, LL.D., G. K. 
Chesterton, Alfred Noyes, Dr. William Barry, Lewis 
Melville, Professor W. R. Sorley, &c. 


Novel Notes. Notes on New Books, 
The Bookman Prize Competitions, se., fe. 
Of all Newsagents and Bookstalls. 
HODDER and STOUGHTON, Publishers, London. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW NOVELS 


The success of the New Bookby Mr. and Mrs. C, N. WILLIAMSON, Authors of “ The Lightning 


Conductor,” is great. 
Edition. Crown S8vo, 6s, 


4 New Novel by ADELINE SERGEANT is now ready. 


OF THE RANDOLPHS. és. 


LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER is already in its Third 


It is entitled THE COMING 


Another New Novel now ready is CAESAR’S WIFE, by R. MELTON—an absorbing Tale 
of Politics, A Fourth New Novel is MAVE, by KANDAL CHARLTON, 
IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Messrs, METHUEN now publish DOMESTICITIES, by E. F. 


LUCAS. IFcap. 8vo, 5s. net, 
Libraries and Booksellers’, 


this is a book of charming Essays, and should be asked for at all 





ENGLISH COLOURED BOOKS. By Martin Harpies. 


With 24 Illustrations in Colour and Collotype, wide royal 8vo, 25s. net. 
[The Connoisseur’s Library. 

This book covers the whole history of colour-illustration in England from 
the Book of St. Albans to the three-colour process of to-day. Interesting 
notes are given on authors, artists, and publishers, and the most important 
coloured books are fully described. Separate chapters are devoted to such 
men as Le Blon, Blake, Ackermann, Rowlandson, Alken, Cruikshank, and 
Baxter. Throughout the book the collector will find valuable hints; and 
clear explanations are supplied of the various processes of engraving and 
colour-printing. 


THE GUILDS OF FLORENCE. By Enacumse Sratey. 


With many Illustrations, royal 8vo, 16s. net. 

In this volume the fullest possible details of the twenty-one Guilds of 
Florence—historical, iudustrial, and political—are given, together with 
cbapters upon her commerce, her markets, her charities, &c. The illustra- 
tions are from old manuscripts and other coeva) sources, and are reproduced 
for the first time. 


THE PAGEANT OF LONDON. By Ricuarp Davey. 
With 40 Illustrations in Colour by Joun Futiertove, B.L In 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

This is a book in which the author has condensed, ina light and readable 
style, a great deal of curious information concerning the various places of 
historical interest in the Metropolis which are little known to the average 
visitor or reader. It is, in fact, a history of London from the earliest days 


to 1900. 
“ Delightful and instructive.”’— Scotsman. 
“ Learned, judicious, and eutertuining.”"—Morning Leader. 


THE MAKERS OF JAPAN. By J. Morris. With 


many Portraits and Illustretions, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

This book, by a series of biographies of the great statesmen and warriors of 
the lust forty years, describes the rise of Japan to its present commanding 
position. The book is full of value, and the biographical method gives it an 
interest which a set history could not possess. ‘The author was for many 
years in Japan, and is on terms of intimacy with many prominent leaders of 
the country. 

“* The author is better fitted than most people to speak of things Japanese. 
The volume is full of interest.”—Daily News. 

“Mr. Morris's work on Japan will rank among the best, as it is certainly one 
of the most attractive and interesting.” —Scotsman. 


ON THE SPANISH MAIN. By Joun MAserrmep. 
With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“The whole book breathes an air of great adventure.”—Morning Post. 

“Mr. Masefield has evidently the right enthusiasm; he has a style of 
admirable simplicity and balance; and he has the gift of feeling and revealing 
the ‘still sad music of humanity.""—Daily Chronicle. 

“This is a fine book, perfectly written, and admirably illustrated. The 
little pieces of learning worked im everywhere show an amazing con- 
versance with the subject, and with all that concerned that extraordinary 
period of our naval history.”—Morning Leader. 


THE LAND OF PARDONS. By ANAToLe LE Braz. 
Translated by Frances M. Gostiixne. With 50 Illustrations, of which 
10 are in Colour, by T. C. Gorcu. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

In this book the great Breton writer has described the five obligatory 
festivals of his country, and in so doing has shown us Brittany, not the 
Brittany hitherto known to the foreigner, but the true Breton Lrittany, with 
its colour, its life, its quaint customs, legends, beliefs, all mingled with the 
superstitions that linger so persistently in the Breton mind. In fact ‘* The 
Land of Pardons” is not a mere book about Brittany, for it is Brittany, painted 
as only a Breton could paint it. 

“Mr. Gotch’s illustrations are wonderful.”—Daily Graphic. 

“ A charming subject perfectly treated.” —Morning Leader. 

“ Wonderful character sketches.”—Daily Telegraph. 


INFANT MORTALITY. By Grorce Newman, M.D., 
D.Ph., F.B.S.E., Lecturer on Public Health at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, and Medical Officer of Health of the Metropolitan Borough of 
Fiusbury. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

A systematic treatise on one of the most pressing social questions of the 
time. It is concerned with the present distribution and chief causes of the 
mortality of infants in Great Britain. The chief fatal diseases of infancy, the 
relation of the occupation of women in facturies, antenatal influences, infant 
feeding, and the effect of domestic and social habits upon infant mortality 
receive careful consideration. A chapter on practicable preventive methods 
is also added. The book is illustrated by a number of charts and maps. 

“ This most attractive book.”’—Standurd. 

“ Every municipality and public authority should study it.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 

“An unanswerable series of facts and arguments; book of inestimable 
value to thousands yet unborn.”—Daily News, 


PRINCIPIA THERAPEUTICA. By Harrinerton Sarns- 
Burr, M.D., F.R.C.P. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

An endeavour is here made to look away from the mere details of treatment 
to those underlying principles which must hold the attention if disease is to 
be successfully combated. A further endeavour has made to see through 
these principles to laws more fundamental, in particular to those of physics, 
and in their light to recognise in the physicist both the physiologist and the 

thologist. In one chapter on the *‘ lmponderabilia” it has been attempted 
ew that facts which the physician dare not ignore appear to lie outside 
the domain of the physical sciences. 





SEALS. By J. Harvey Bioom. With many Illustra- 
tions, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. [Antiquary’s Books. 

This manual traces the evolution of the seal in England in a series of 
sections. The principal of these deal with seals of the sovereign and of royal 
courts, of archbishops, of peers, bishops avd clergy, county families, knights, 
and squires. The second division covers seals of corporations, monastic 
houses, universities, &. No work of the kind has hitherto been produced, 
and it will be seen from it how the seal engraver’s art is a reflex of the opinion 
of the time. The illustrations have been specially drawn from the original 
seals, and are very carefully executed. 


THE COMPLETE CRICKETER. By Atzerr E. 


Kyicur. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. - 

“A book of exceptional merit which covers every side of the game. It is 
exceptional in two ways: because it studies character, the mind which lies 
behind the best play, as it does the best work, and because it presents aspira- 
tions towards an idea! and a philosophy of cricket which are sufficiently rare. 
Withal, Mr. Knight is thoroughly practical, as his pages show, and does not 
turn aside for the sake of mere snealete,”—Atheanun. 

**In many respects the most thorough and illuminating book ever devoted 
to its inexhaustible subject. A fine, vigorous, clean-witted, and freshly- 
written volume,”— Daily Chronicle. 

* He has made literature and sport meet as they assuredly have never met 
between book-covers before.” — West minster Gazette. 

‘* A masterly, technical study of the subject ; the most notable addition to 
the cricketer's library made for many a long day...... This delightful book.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE CITIES OF SPAIN. By Epwarp Hurron. With 
many Illustrations, 24 of which are in Colour by A. W. Biwineros. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. Gd. net. 

Here is an attempt to present to the modern reader a vivid picture of Spain 
as it is and as it was. Mr, Hutton has made a pilgrimage of the country, and 
he has endeavoured by living among the people, and by immersing himself in 
the history and traditions of this most fascinating land, to gather vivid and 
sympathetic impressions. From the Pyrenees to Gibraltar the cities and the 
country districts are fully described, and separate chapters are devoted to the 
great towns, while the splendid remains of Moorish civilisation, the great 
cathedrals and the treasures in the galleries, receive a detailed attention. But 
above all it has been Mr. Hutton’s endeavour to paint the life of the people 
with a true and sympathetic brush, 

“This beautiful book.” —Daily Telegraph, 

* Exquisite colour reproductions.”—Daily Chronicle, 

“Vivid, brilliant, most faithful.”"—Morning Post, 

“ Sumptuous illustrations.’"—Morning Leader. 


THE MAKING OF AN ORATOR. By J. O'Connor 
Power. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The object of this book is to indicate in popular language a course of 
peecties in oratory based on the writer’s observation and experience in the 
ouse of Commons, at the Bar, and on the Platform. It is intended for the 
use of students, young or old, who have had no practice in public speaking. 
“A volume rich in suggestion and instruction ; it supplies a distinct want, 
and will prove of great value to the embryo orator."—Aberdeen Free Press. 


REALMS OF GOLD. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. A Volume 


of Selections from Keats. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY; or, Science in the State and in 
the Schools. By Sir Wituiudm Hovcers, K.C.B., 0O.M., D.C.L., F.BS. 
With numerous Illustrations, royal svo, 4s. 6d, net. 


A HANDBOOK OF CLIMBERS, TWINERS, AND 
WALL SHRUBS. By H, Pureror FirzGeratp. With 32 Llustrations, 
feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

This book is intended to be a guide to all plants that can be used for climbing 
up walls, arches, pergolas, tree-stumps, and such like re. and gives con- 
cisely directions as to propagation, treatment, times of flowering, and other 
details. The plants dealt with are those that can be grown out of doors ia the 
British Islands, and include some that require slight protection in winter. 

“ A Godsend to the amateur.”—Globe. 


PETROL PETER; or, Mirth for Motorists. By A. 

WitiumMs. Illustrated in Colour by A. W. Mitts. Demy 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 

A skit on the ever-popular Struwwelpeter. The author, taking automobilism 

for his theme, portrays its legal restrictions, its dangers, both physical and 
financial; the perils of invention and absent-mindedness. 


COUNSELS OF LIFE. Edited by E. F. Maruegson. 


Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. A Volume of Selections in Prose. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. By Gerorce Curtncu. 


Tilustrated by Bearnice A.cock and from Photographs. Small pott 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s, 6d. net. [The Little Guides, 


THE EAST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE by J. E. 


. 
Morris. Profusely Illustrated. Small pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 
3s. 6d. net. [The Little Guides, 


OXFORDSHIRE. By F. G. Brapanr. Illustrated by 
E 


. H. Newand from Photographs. Small pott 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, net; 
leather, 3s. 6d. net. [The Little Guides, 


FENELON. By Viscount Sr. Crres. With 12 Illus- 
trations, fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 64. net. [Oxford Biographies. 

TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. By W. SHAKesPEARs. 
Edited by K. De1egutox. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, [Arden Shakespeare, 


TWELFTH NIGHT. By W. Suaxespsare. Edited by 


Morton Luce. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. (Arden Shakespeare. 





Messrs. METHUEN’S New Illustrated Announcement List and Quarterly Bulletin are sent free to any address. 





METHUEN and CO., 36 


Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 


THE DRAWINGS OF 
JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET. 


In One Volume, imperial 4to, with 50 Facsimile Plates in Tone and Colour, 
mounted. With Descriptive Text by LEONCE BENEDITE. Edition limited to 300 
copies for sale in Great Britain and the Colonies, of which 50 copies are printed 
on Japanese vellum, bound in vellum, gilt, price Six Guineas net, and 250 copies 
on hand-made paper, bound in English buckram, price Four Guineas net. 








The Exhibition of Millet’s Drawings held in the spring at the Leicester 
Galleries was so great a success, and the wish for permanent reproductions so 
general, that Mr. HEINEMANN is glad to be able to announce that he has 
obtained the facilities to make facsimile reproductions of the majority of these 
Drawings, which are included in the present Volume. Each Drawing is printed 
in several tints and mounted, while the Text, by the Director of the 
Luxembourg, gives an aesthetic and artistic ‘“‘placing” of the great Author of 
“The Angelus.” 

72 4 SPECIAL PROSPECTUS WILL BE SENT TO THOSE APPLYING. 





THE REMBRANDT TERCENTENARY, JULY 15th, 1906. 


REMBRANDT: A MEMORIAL. 


70 Plates in Colour and Photogravure, 14 in. by 10 in. 
With a Study of the Master's Work by EMILE MICHEL, Member of the Institute of France. 
THE COMPLETE VOLUME WILL BE READY NEXT WEEK.—Royal clvth, 30s, net. 
QUEEN.—“ The issue of a work of this class on the eve of the tercentenary of the birth of one of the most 
renowned artists of the world is a happy inspiration on the part of the Publishers. They have succeeded in retaining 
the characteristics, technique, and chiaroscuro of the originals in a marvellous manner.” 





AFGHANISTAN. THE WRITING ON THE WALL. 
By ANGUS HAMILTON, Author of “Korea,” &c, By “GENERAL STAFF.” 
With Map, Illustrations, and numerous Appendices, demy 8vo, 25s. net. With Map and Illustrations, in 1 vol., 3s. 6d. net. 
OUTLOOK.—“ Mr. Hamilton has set himself to fill a gop in our know- 
Jedge, and has done so in a manner that should suffice to rank his name as only From the Prerace :—‘‘ The object is to call the attention of the public to the 
second to Vambéry, Bellew, and Macgregor as a student of the peoples and | absolute unpreparedness of our land forces for the tasks which they may be 
politics of Central Asia...... He is able to give us information that has | called upon to perform. It is the opinion of the author that if the Navy could 
eluded all previous travellers, For long it must remain our standard wore | be disposed of for a week or teu days an invasion could be successfully carried 
of reference upon modern Afghanistan.” out, and that the re-establishment of British naval supremacy would: not 


Prospectus on application. necessarily relieve the situation.” 








FELICITY IN FRANCE.|THE WEB OF INDIAN LIFE. 


By CONSTANCE MAUD, By M. E. NOBLE (The Sister Nivedita). 


Author of ‘An English Girl in Paris.” 1 vol., 6s. New and Cheaper Edition, 3s. 6d. 


SCOTSMAN.—‘"' The passages, and they are many, in which Aunt Anne ATHEN £UM.—*A human document of no ordinary interest....... Probably 
figures are ‘as good as a play,’ and much more exciting and amusing than | no more sincere attempt to sve Indian social life from the inside has ever been 
most stories.” made by a European.......Pull of deep womanly sympathy.” 








NOTABLE SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 





Joseph Vance: an i-Written Auto. | The Angel of Pain. 

biography. By WILLIAM DE MORGAN. By E. F. BENSON. Third Impression. 
The Jungle. The Bands of Orion. 

By UPTON SINCLAIR. Sixth Impression. _ By the Hon. Mrs. N. GROSVENOR. 
The Sin of George Warrener. Things that are Czsar’s. 

By MARIE VAN VORST. By H. N. DICKINSON. 





London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE'’S LIST 





THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE 
SEASON. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE LIFE OF 
ALFRED AINGER. 


By EDITH SICHEL, 
Author of “Catherine de’ Medici.” 


With 1 Photogravure Frontispiece and 6 
Half-tone Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 

« A charming biography of one of the few 
wits of our time...... As we read the story 
of his life a most attractive personality is 
revealed.”—Academy. 

“ Miss Sichel is well and favourably known 
as a writer, and she will certainly lose 
nothing of her reputation by her ‘ Life of 
Canon Ainger.’...... Her subject is a delight- 
ful one, and her treatment of it is worthy 
of the occasion.”—Country Life. 

“Miss Sichel has done a distinguished 
work. Her style is animated and sympa- 
thetic, and she is gifted with a very strong 
power of dramatic vision, and a most com- 
mendable habit of thoroughness.”—Times. 

“ Miss Sichel, whilst treating her subject 
with complete sympathy and appreciation, 
has an ability to discriminate which is rare 
ina biographer.”—Globe. 

“Miss Sichel has done her work skilfully 
and sympathetically..... This delightful 
book.”—Daily News. 

“She has attempted, and with consider- 
able success, to transfer to the pages of a 
book that delicate and elusive charm of 
personality which conspicuously belonged 
to Canon Ainger.”—Daily J'elegraph. 


SOME LITERARY 


ECCENTRICS. 
By JOHN FYVIE, 


Author of “Some Famous Women of Wit and 
Beauty,” &c. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


“Mr. John Fyvie wrote a very entertaining book 
entitled ‘Some Women of Wit and Beauty,’ and he 
has followed this up with a still better book en- 
titled ‘Some Literary Eccentrics.’ ’—Queen. 

“Mr. Fyvie's book is full of entertaining gossip, 
and is illustrated by an excellent series of por- 
traits."—Daily Graphic. 


MR. TREVELYAN’S NEW BOOK. 
THE POETRY AND 
PHILOSOPHY OF 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 
By GEORGE M. TREVELYAN. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 


“Mr. Trevelyan’s monograph on the poetry and 
philosophy of George Meredith is an admirable 
examp'e of literary appreciation. Being at once 
sympathetic and discreet, it avoids the pitfalls 
which await the commentator on a living author, 
and gives the reader precisely the kind of assist- 
ance that he needs.’’— Westminster Gazette. 

“The book is an admirable critical essay which 
will please Mr. Meredith’s admirers and help to 
add to their number.”’— Daily Telegraph. 

“A very sincere and generous tribute from a 
disciple to a teacher.’’—Saturday Review, 

“ This is a good book.” —Speaker. 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 


THE MEREDITH 
POCKET BOOK. 


Prose Passages from the Works 
of George Meredith. 


Arranged by G. M. T. 


A Book of Supreme Interest, 


THE HISTORY OF 
WARWICK SCHOOL. 


By A. F. LEACH. 
With many Illustrations and Portraits, 
demy 8vo, 10s. net. 

“ Mr. Leach’s reputation as a sound and scholarly 
writer on educational foundations is well estab- 
lished, avd it will be further enhanced by this 


time y volume........ A treasury of accarate informa- 
tion.”—J. Cuar.es Cox, in the Academy. 


“* The Book of the Weck.’’—Covuntrr Lirs. 


A GERMAN POMPADOUR. 


Being the 
Extraordinary History of 
WILHELMINE VON 
GRAVENITZ, 


Landhofmeisterin of Wirtemberg 
A Narrative of the Eighteenth Century. 


By MARIE HAY, 
Author of “Dianne de Poytiers” and 
“An Unrequited Loyalty.” 
With Frontispiece Portrait in Photo- 
gravure, 12s. 6d. net. 


ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON. 


By F. S. OLIVER. 


Illustrated with Portraits, demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 


[Second Impression. 


**Mr. Oliver has chosen his hero well. He has 
written of what Hamilton's career illustrates and 
teaches with great ability, with great enthusiasm, 
and persuasiveness, He has depicted Hamilton 
with force and clearness, with humour, with 
sympathy, and charm. He has treated a big 
subject in a large and masterly way. No book has 
appeared lately which conveys a more valuable 
lesson or one more tactfully and skilfully unfolded.” 


—Times, 
“Mr. Oliver has written a life of Alexander 
Hamilton....... of which we need only say that it is 


worthy of the ae saps And besides being a 
sympathetic biography of a remarkable character, 
itis a stimulating and suggestive political stuy, 
which should be read by all Englishmen interested 
in constructive Imperialism.”— National Review, 


“ Hamilton stands out vividly and certainly asa 
man and as a statesman. Mr. Oliver has given 
proof of a power to brush aside irrelevancies and 
grasp the essentials of a situation, which is rare 
indeed in this age of chroniclers.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 

** Mr. Oliver has revealed for the first time to the 
average English reador the sigmticance of an extra- 
ordinary personality and the waning of a period; 
he has thrown reflex light, as he intended, upon the 
deepest of our own problems, and we do not hesitate 
at all to say that he has written one of the dis- 
tinguished books of a decade. Since Lord Rose- 
bery’s monograph upon Pitt, to which itis perhaps 
most nearly related in style and method, there has 
been no equally acute criticism of the idea of 
statesmanship and the psychology of popular 
government,” —Oullook, 


“ Adequately supplies a real want in political 
history......a hving portrait of the man himself is 
vigorously drawn in the midst of the historical and 
political chapters.” 

—Mr. Freperic Harrison, in the Tribune. 


“The author has accomplished his task with 
admirable judgment and entire success. His 
forcible style leuds vigour and reality to the various 
characters as they cross the stage, while his 








32mo, full limp leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


political insight gives a permanent value to the 
work.” —Daily News. 


MISS 
MARIE 
CORELLI’S 


NEW NOVEL. 


THE 


TREASURE 


OF 


HEAVEN. 


MARIE 
CORELLI. 


With Frontispiece 
Portrait of the 


Author - - - - 


Crown 8vo, 564 pages. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED 
THIS MONTH. 











ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 16 James Street Haymarket London S.W. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS OF 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, 


1823-1900, Edited bythe DOWAGER DUCHESS OF ARGYLL. With Illus- 
trations, 2 vols., 3ts. net. 


THE MEMOIRS OF THE LORD OF 
JOINVILLE. 


By Mrs. ETHEL WEDGWOOD. With Illustrations, square demy, 9s. net. 

“«Every lover of mediaeval story knows something of the fascinating book 
wherein Jean Sire de Joinville recalled his experiences with St. Louis in the 
Sixth Crusade. It is one of the chief literary treasures of that wonderful 
age. We welcome the attractive English version of the work; it 1s clear and 
unaffected, devoid of archaism, pe also free from the complete modernity 
which would destroy the spirit of the old book.”—Morning Post. 


A WEEK AT WATERLOO IN 1815. 


Lady DE LANCEY’S Narrative. Being an Account of how she Nursed her 
Husband, Col. Sir William H. de Lancey, mortally wounded in the Great 
Battle. With Photogravure Portraits and other Thasteations, crown 8vo, 
6s, net. 

“Scott described it as ‘ heart-rending’ and Dickens said he ‘never saw any- 
thing so real, so touching, so actually present.’ It is, indeed, a terrible 
narrative of sorrow, most poignantly penned.”—Shefield Independent. 


A NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVEL. 


SUZANNE. 


By Miss V. HAWTREY. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS 


In the Twentieth Century. A Quarterly Journal of Scientific Thought. 
No. 1. JULY. 5s. net. 
Edited by N. H. ALCOCK, M.D., and W. G. FREEMAN, B.Sc., F.L.S. 


A Science or Commence, aNp Some ProteGomewna. W. J. Ashley, M.A, 

Cuiorororm a Porson. B. J. Collingwood, M.D. (Cantab.) Illustrated. 

Paysicat GEOGRAPHY aS AN EpucationaL Sunsect. J. E. Marr, Se.D., F.B.S, 

On tHE OccURRENCE OF Prussic ACID AND ITS DERIVATIVES IN Pants, 

Henry, D.Sc. (Lond.) 

Tue Sotvent Action oF Roors upon THE Sor Particies. A. D. Hall, M.A. 

Some NoTaBlLe Instances OF THE DistTRiBvTION oF INJuRIOUS INSECTS BY 
ArtiriciaL Means. Fred. V. Theobald, M.A. Illustrated. 

Tue Bioop—Puiatetets. G. A. Buckmaster, M.A., D.M. (Oxon.) 

Some mt Progress in CHEMICAL aND SrrRucTuRAL CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 
A. E. H. Tutton, M.A., D.Se. (Oxon.) Illustrated. 

Tue GeroiogicaL Pians ory Some AvusrRatian Minina Fietps. J. W. 
Gregory, F.B.S. Illustrated. 

Tur Corn SMUTS AND THEIR PropaGaTion. T. Johnson, D.Sc. 

Neuemiag GREW AND THE Stupy oF PLant Anatomy. Agnes Robertson, D.Sc. 

Tue UTILISATION OF PROTEIDS IN THE ANIMAL. F, G. Hopkins, D.Sc., F.B.S 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 








Queen’s Tragedy 


Price 6s. 


ROBERT HUGH BENSON 


Author of “The King’s Achievement” and ‘“‘*By What 
Authority ?” 








“This is the third of the novels in which 
the author of ‘The King’s Achievement’ has 
presented to us an aspect of the Reformation 
which is not too familiar to the ordinary British 
reader—what may be called the Roman Catholic 
martyrdoms of the sixteenth century...... A very 
of work...... ‘ The 
Tragedy’ ranks fiily with its two predecessors ; 


admirable piece Queen’s 
which is as much as to say that it is a novel 


of high quality.” —TRIBUNE. 





THE QUEEN’S TRAGEDY 
At all Booksellers’. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN 
LONDON. 


AND SONS, LIMITED. 
BATH, NEW YORE. 








Among the many Articles of interest to Lovers of Country 
Pursuits, Sport, and Natural History in the Current 
Number of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN ” 


are the following :— 


THE UNHEALTHINESS OF THE COUNTRY. 


“* HomE COUNTIES.” 
SMALL HOLDINGS. By H. B. M. Bucowanan, 
AN OLD ESSEX FARMHOUSE. 
THE COMPLETE CRICKETER. 
HENLEY. With Illustrations. 
INTER-REGIMENTAL POLO. 
GROUSE-SHOOTING PROSPECTS. 
HINTS ON THE PRESERVATION OF FOXES. 
VEGETABLE PARASITES. Fully Illustrated. 
A COUNTRY LETTER FROM NORTH SCOTLAND, 


By “MAINTOP.” 
The Turf: the Stud: the Farm: the Showyard. 


By 


Letters on Country Subjects. 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” like other 


papers, invites correspondence on matters of interest to its 
readers. But, unlike other papers, it is also willing to pay 
its correspondents. For all letters judged interesting enough 
to be published, payment will be made unless it is requested 
that they may be inserted free. 


What subjects will be regarded as of interest? Anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural History, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published. 


Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for which 
remuneration ts sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written, 
If not marked Country, it will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is not expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 
The EDITOR, ‘‘The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly ; or it may be 
obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 
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5 IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO 


LIBERIA: the Negro Republic in West Africa 


By Sir HARRY JOHNSTON 


With 402 Illustrations from Original Drawings and Photographs, 24 Botanical Drawings, 22 Maps, and 28 Coloured Plates 
from the Author’s own Paintings. Printed throughout on English Art Paper, in 2 vols., cloth gilt and gilt top, 42s. net. 


What the LEADING PAPERS say 





The DAILY CHRONICLE says :— The MORNING POST says :— 


The STANDARD says :— 

“ ‘Liberia’ is one of the most valuable and 
comprehensive of modern contributions to 
the sum of our knowledge of Africa. Sir 
Harry Johnston’s fine work tempts the 
reviewer to quotation upon its every page. 
Other considerations forbid the extension 
of this notice beyond a repeated recom- 
mendation to the reader to obtain the book 
for himself.” 








The TRIBUNE says :— 

“Sir Harry Johnston is to be heartily 
congratulated on the production of this 
sumptuous and monumental work on 
Liberia. He has devoted to the task quite 
a remarkable amount of energy, thought, 
and scholarship.” 





“To do justice in the limits of a brief 
review to a work which covers more than 
1,100 pages is a task which cannot be 
attempted. Too much cannot be said in 
praise of its contents, and of the admirable 
illustrations with which it is accompanied. 
Sir Harry Johnston’s books on Africa are 


amazing monuments of erudition and art.” | 





The DAILY MAIL says :— 
“The result is delightful. His illustra- 
tions are superb and so lifelike; he can 
give many a charming touch on the lower 


forms of life and on ancient customs.” 


“*Liberia’ is well worthy to rank with 
the author’s well-known work on Uganda. 
The admirable illustrations add greatly to 
the value of a book which can scarcely. fail 
to take its place as the standard work on 
this interesting and little known corner of 
Africa.” 


The DAILY NEWS says :— 
“These beautiful volumes contain such 
a mass of varied information that it is 
scarcely possible to render adequate justice 
to the author’s labour and _ research. 
Readers of all tastes will undoubtedly find 
much to repay them.” 








FIVE FAIR SISTERS 


SECOND EDITION 


By H. Nort WIL.IiAMs. 


Illustrations and a Photogravure Plate, 16s. net. 
The TRIBUNE says :—“ From cover to cover it is crammed with exciting inc idents, romantic adventures, elaborate intrigues, and 


episodes of love, jealousy, and poisoning ; a i roman 
e in the whole book, and even the most jaded reviewer finds it difficult to tear himeelf away from it. 


should get and read, and unfailingly enjoy.” 


feast of thrilling romance, irresistibly entertaining and piquant. 


In cloth gilt and gilt top, with 16 


There is not a dull 
It is a book which everyhody 


The DAILY NEWS says:—“''he story is the most romantic of the many romances which linger round the tradition of the 
Bourbon Court, in its tragedy and comedy, in its revelations of the foibles and passions of the great, it would have delighted the 


heart of the elder Dumas. 


Mr. Williams has related it with rare sympathy and skill.” 





SECOND EDITION 


BY the WATERS of CARTHAGE By Norma Lorimer, Author of “ By the 


Waters of Sicily.” In cloth gilt, with 32 Page Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece, 12s. net. 
The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—“ We do not remember ever to have come across a more readable book than ‘ By the Waters 
of Carthage.’ People who are usually bored by books of travel will not be bored by this book.” 





THIS DAY 


THE REAL LOUIS THE XVth_ By Lieut.-Col. Ayprew C. P. Hacaarp, Author 
of “The Regent of the Roués,” &c. In 2 vols., cloth gilt and gilt top, with 32 Page Ilustrations and 2 Photogravure 
Frontispieces, 24s. net. 





ROBERT OWEN By Frayx Popmore. In 2 vols., cloth gilt and gilt top, 24s. net, 





with numerous Illustrations. 


“In this most sympathetic yet open-minded Life of Robert Owen, Mr. Podmore brings a modern mind to the consideration of 


a career that belongs to the other side of the great cleavage between the thought of Darwin and the thought of Rousseau. 
of Owen’s extraordinary success among the wealthy and educated classes is admirably told. 


story 
its story is worthily told.”"—-OU7LOOK. 


The 
It was a marvellous life, and 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


RING IN THE NEW 
RICHARD WHITEING 
IN SUBJECTION 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER 


[2nd Edition. 
THE GAMBLER Mrs. THURSTON 
A MAN OF NO FAMILY 


[35th Thousand, 

C, C. anp E. M. MOTT 
[2nd Edition. 

J. E. BUCKROSE 


THE WOOD END 
MADE IN HIS IMAGE 


A GIRL OF SPIRIT 
THE ONLY WORLD 


GUY THORN! 
[2nd Edition. 


CHARLES GARVICLE 
[2nd Edition. 


G. B. BURGIN 





THE WAY OF THE SPIRIT 
RIDER HAGGARD 
[2ud Edition. 


QUEEN OF THE RUSHES 
ALLEN RAINE 
[2nd Edition, 


MRS. GRUNDY’S CRUCIFIX 


VINCENT BROWN 
[2nd Edition. 
THE SPANISH DOWRY 
THALASSA Mrs. BAILLIE-REYNOLDS 
[2nd Edition. 


THE COMPROMISE pororuza crrarp 
CAPTAIN JOHN LISTER 


J. A. HAMILTON 
[2nd Edition. 


L. DOUGALL 
[2nd Edition. 





London: HUTCHINSON and CO., 34, 35, and 36 Paternoster Row. 
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THE EQUITABLE 


Funds exceed £4,800,000. Life Assurance Society. 
Only Address - - MANSION HOUSE STREET 


(Opposite the Mansion House), LONDON, E.c. 











DIRECTORS. 
President—Sir SAMUEL HOARE, Bart. Vice-Presidents—THOMAS LANE DEVITT, Esq., and EVAN SPICER, Esq. 
DAVID AUGUSTUS BEVAN, Esq. The Right Hon. WALTER HUME LONG, M.P, 
The Hon. JOHN M. G. BIDDULPH. GEORGE MATTHEY, Esq., F.R.S. 
ROGER CUNLIFFE, Esq. CHRISTOPHER WILLIAM PARKER, Esq. 
The Right Hon. the EARL OF DENBIGH. The EARL PERCY, M.P. 
SAMUEL EDWARDS, Esq. H. LESLIE MELVILLE TRITTON, Esq. 
WILLIAM EDWARDS, Esq. GODFREY.-WALTER, Esq. 





The Society, familiarly known as “The Old Equitable,” was founded in London in 
1762, and is the oldest Mutual Life Office in existence. The Society has no 
Establishment, Directors, or Officials in America, and has no. connection whatever 
with any American Office. 


QUINQUENNIAL BONUS DISTRIBUTION, 1905, 





The Assurance Fun¢ on 3ist December, 1904, was_~ - £4,914,453 
The Net Liability under Assurance and Annuity 
Contracts, calculated on a stringent basis, was - 3,937,646 





SURPLUS (including £490,401 brought forward) - £976,807 


Of this amount, £496,999, or more than half the surplus, was carried 
forward. The sum divided as Bonus was £479,808, representing more than 
50 per cent. of the Premiums paid since the last distribution, and the corre- 
sponding Bonus Additions were at the average rate of £2 18s. per cent. per 
annum on the Sums Assured. 





TOTAL BONUS ADDITIONS TO A_ £1,000 POLICY 
Effected for the Whole of Life, With Profits. 














—— + Sum Assured, including | New Bonus Additions Total Sum Assured The Policies which became 
Premiums Bonus Additions to for the 5 years— with Claims in 1905 were, on the 
Paid. | tt January, 1900. apeees. 26 Rea average, CONSIDERABLY MORE 
THAN DOUBLED IN AMOUNT 
10 . £1,052 £ 95 £1,117 BY THE BONUS ADDITIONS. 
20 . 1,262 123 1,385 s 
30 1,672 188 1,860 Such a result is possible only 
as . 2,52 because THE EQUITABLE has 
40 1272 33 1525 no Shareholders, employs no 
50 3,047 318 3,365 Agents, pays no Commission, 
60 3,487 351 3,838 and consequently secures the 
70 4,007 383 4,390 maximum advantages for the 
80 4,655 422 5,077 Policyholders. 

















For Prospectus and all information apply to 
G. J. LIDSTONE, Actuary and Secretary. 
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